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Chronicle 


Home News.—The request of the President that the 
executives and the shopmen should meet separately and 
consider his compromise proposals was complied with on 
August 1, with unsatisfactory results. 
The executives refused to accept the 
Harding suggestions, while the shop- 
men expressed entire willingness to abide by them. Follow- 
ing the refusal of the executives, the President with his 
Cabinet has been reviewing the situation, but convinced of 
the inadvisability of taking drastic action too precipi- 
tately, has so far refrained from announcing further 
administrative action. 


Railroad Confer- 
ence Fails 


President Harding presented his views on the strike in 
a letter addressed to Mr. Cuyler, Chairman of the Asso- 
ciation of Railway Executives, and bearing the date of 
uasideastel July 31. The three main points of 
the agreement which he hoped might 
Proposals be reached as a preliminary to ending 

the strike were as follows: 


(1) Railway managers and workmen are to agree to recognize 
the validity of all decisions of the Railroad Labor Board, and 
faithfully to carry out such decisions as contemplated by the law. 

(2) The carriers will withdraw all lawsuits growing out of the 
strike. and Railroad Labor Board decisions which have been 
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involved in the strike may be taken, in the exercise of recognized 
rights by either party, to the Railroad Labor Board for rehearing. 
(3) All employes now on strike to be returned to work and to 
their former positions with seniority and other rights unimpaired. 
The representatives of the carriers and the representatives of the 
organizations especially agree that there will be no discrimination 
by either party against the employes who did or did not strike. 
The President added that the abandonment of the con- 
tract system on the part of the railroads was to be ex- 
pected in accordance with the Labor Board’s decision. 


The executives, after considering the President’s plan, 
decided, by a vote of 265 to 2, to forward to the White 
House an adverse reply, in which they declared that they 
were willing to accept the first recom- 
mendation of the President, with 
the understanding that such accept- ° 
ance did not preclude the right of appeal from any de- 
cision of the Board. They also accepted the second 
recommendation, with the understanding that the strike 
should first be called off and that the representatives of 
the strikers should pledge themselves and the strikers 
against violence in any form against the men at work and 
the property of the carriers. They declared, however, 
that it was impossible to accept the recommendation that 
seniority rights be restored. The vote was practically 
unanimous, since the two negative votes were cast be- 
cause the refusal was too weak. 

Seniority rights, they said could be restored only by 
violating the promise they had made to the old railroad men 
who had remained loyal and to the newly employed men, 
namely, that their services would be retained regardless 
of the settlement of the strike, with all the rights apper- 
taining to such employment, including that of seniority 
under the working rules and regulations previously ap- 
proved by the Labor Board. The executives, they de- 
clare, possess neither the legal nor the moral right to 
deprive the men to whom this promise was made of the 
rights so guaranteed to them. To do so would be to dis- 
credit the authority of the Labor Board, which the Presi- 
dent is anxious to uphold. Moreover, supervisory officers 
would be discouraged and demoralized by such a step. 
If the men who came forward to the relief of the rail- 
roads in a time of crisis are to be sacrificed to the men 
who precipitated the crisis, strikes in the future will be 
more serious, and rumors that such a sacrifice is to take 
place, not only hinder the employment of men in sufficient 
numbers to restore the railroads to normal efficiency but 
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are an actual obstacle to the complete collapse of the pres- 
ent strike. 

In view of the above, it is submitted that the striking former 
employes cannot be given preference to employes at present in 
the service without doing violence to every principle of right 
and justice involved in this matter and without the grossest breach 
of faith on the part of the railroads to the men at present in their 
service. Under these circumstances it becomes apparent that the 
railroads cannot consider any settlement of the vresent strike 
which does not provide protection in their present employment 
both to the loyal employes who remained in the service and to the 
new employes entering it. 

The answer of the representatives of the shopmen was 
forwarded to the President on August 2. In this answer 
all three recommendations were accepted, with reluctance. 
The shopmen called attention to the 
fact that they had always respected 
the board’s decisions, so long as they 
continued to render service, and that their suspension of 
that service was neither a violation of law nor of the de- 
cisions of the Labor Board. With regard to the second 
recommendation they pointed out that there was no longer 
any doubt as to who were the accredited spokesmen of 
Their comment on the sen‘ority 


Answer of 


Strikers 


the railroad employes. 
recommendation was as follows: 

We are glad to observe that the obvious justice of this 
proposition has been accepted. It would certainly be a whole- 
sale injustice of unparalleled extent if hundreds of thousands of 
experienced men who have given four to forty years’ service, 
and whose value to the transportation industry is proportioned 
to the length of their service should be placed in a position of 
inferiority to a limited number of men who have been employed 
as substitutes for these experienced railroad workers. The demand 
that such a wrong should be perpetrated as a penalty against 
men who have exercised a fundamental and admitted right not 
to render service under non-acceptable conditions, was so unfair 
that we could not believe it would receive the sanction of any 
impartial judgment. 

We understand the language “all employes now ‘on strike” to 
include all emplayes who hold seniority rights under the rules 
agreed upon between the carriers and the organizations of em- 
ployes or as promulgated by the United States Railroad Labor 
toard. It should be understood that in acting favorably upon 
the proposals for settlement of the pending controversies, the 
representatives of the organized employes feel that they are 
making concessions and sanctioning sacrifices on the part of 
the employes which entitle them to the highest consideration 
and to recognition as law-abiding American citizens, who are 
ready and willing to do all in their power, even beyond that 
which is strictly reasonable, in order to promote industrial peace 
and to further the uninterrupted flow of the commerce of the 


nation. 


In the face of the contradictory statements that are 
made with regard to the general situation, it is difficult 
to ascertain the facts. The shopmen and other employes 
declare that condition of the rolling 
stock is being seriously impaired, 
whereas the executives maintain that 
it is in equally good, if not better, condition than at the 
beginning of the strike. 


General 


Situation 


The Brotherhood chiefs, at least three out of the four, 
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have appealed to the President for a hearing of their 
grievance. They declare that “ The plain intention of the 
railroad executives to smash the shop- 

Statement of ; , ads 
ps crafts unions is resulting in more and 
rotherhoods = ore of the locomotives and equip- 
ment getting into disrepair, and the dangers of a most 

hazardous occupation are being increased.” 

Complaints in increasing numbers are pouring into our respec- 
tive offices against demands that our men take out locomotives 
and equipment which are in dangerous and unsafe condition, 
in violation of safety statutes and rules which have been en- 
acted for the protection of the lives and property of the public, 
and of assaults on and insults to our members by armed guards 
that are placed on the various railroad properties. 


So far, they say, they have succeeded in maintaining a 
neutral attitude, but they fear that a continuance of these 
conditions will inevitably result in the members of the 
brotherhoods, of engineers, firemen and enginemen, and 
trainmen being drawn into the controversy. They, there- 
fore, urge on the President to endeavor to persuade the 
executives to accept the Presidential proposals. 


Contrasted with this statement is the official pronounce- 
ment issued on August 4 by the Association of Railroad 


Executives, which reads as follows: 
Sresement of Representatives of the striking railroad 
; employes ate attempting to arouse public 
Executives concern over the alleged enormous impair- 
ment in the condition of motive power and cars of the railroads. No 
industry in the world is conducted with fnything like the 
publicity which surrounds all the important aspects of American 
railroad operation. Among other things the railroads report and 
publish regularly statistics covering their car loadings, their idle 
cars and their bad-order equipment. 

The stories to the effect that a thousand locomotives are falling 
out of use every day are ridiculous. On July 15 of this year, 
two weeks after the strike began, there were fewer locomotives 
in bad order than February 1, March 1, April 1, May 1 or June 
1. Below are the figures showing showing the number of bad- 
order locomotives from July 1, 1921, to July 15, 1922, inclusive: 


Locomotives Locomotives 
| Oe infoe 6s Fed. 1, 1922... ..5..2%. 15,865 
VS ae 15,043 Mar. 1, 1922......... 16,297 
A eee i aa a. | ere 16,165 
S38 3 Se 15,470 May 1, 1922......... 16,227 
Nov. 1, 1921......... 15,491 June 1, 1922......... 15,765 
Rhee. 2; 198 6 cocia 15,790 July 1, 1922......... 14,424 
Te 15,383 July 15, 1922........ 15,764 


The number of bad-orders has been excessive ever since the 
period of Federal control. The inability of the railroads to earn 
even operating expenses during a part of 1921, coupled with the 
resistance of the men now on strike to any reasonable reduction 
in wages, made the adequate maintenance of the cars of the country 
financially impossible over a long period. Bad-order cars on 
July 1 numbered 324,583, and on July 15, 342,078, an increase of 
17,495. This is not an abnormal increase, in view of the traffic 
indicated by the heavy car loadings of the months of June and 
July. 

With a view to securing public safety, a resolution was 
offered in the Senate, and was reported out favorably 
by ‘the Senate Committee on Interstate Commerce, in 
which the Interstate Commerce Commission is required to 
report to the Senate whether the regulations for locomo- 
tive inspection were being carried out. 
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The Near East.—The recent activity of Greece, 
though it has complicated the problem, has attained its 
purpose of focusing the attention of the Allied Powers 
The Threatened ©% the Near East. Simultaneously 
Occupation with her threatened attack on Constan- 
of Constantinople tinople, she has declared the autonomy 
of “ Occidental Asia Minor,” which is to include Smyrna 
and the surrounding districts. While the attempted occu- 
pation of the Turkish capital has met with a united oppo- 
sition on the part of the Allied Governments, the creation 
of the new State at Smyrna will probably cause dissension 
amongst them, On the plea that there could be no last- 
ing peace in the Near East while Constantinople was under 
the domination of the Turks, the Greek Government ap- 
plied to the Allies for permission to send troops against 
it. Without waiting for a reply, the Greeks began land- 
ing troops and heavy batteries at Rodosta, in Thrace, 
about seventy miles west of Constantinople. This 
action was promptly met by the commander of the Allied 
forces, General Harrington, who concentrated some 10,000 
English, French and Italian,troops on the Tchatalja line, 
about thirty miles west of the city. A strong fleet was 
also-assembled in the Sea of Marmora. As was expected, 
the Allied Governments refused the Greek request, and 
added the warning that any attempt on the city would be 
met by armed force. Though Greece, thus far, has not 
dared to disobey the injunction of the Powers, she com- 
plains in her reply that the decision raises an obstacle 
to her rights as a belligerent to put an end to Turkish re- 
sistance, and will result in fresh calamities to the Chris- 
tian population of Asia Minor. 


The purpose of the move against Constantinople seems 


to have been political rather than military. It is not only 
an attempt to force the Allied Governments to change 
their indecisive policy, but also serves to divert attention 
from the establishment of the new state at Smyrna. 


The proclamation creating the State of “ Occidental 
Asia Minor,” as issued by M. Stergiades, the High Com- 
missioner of Greece in Smyrna, invites the population of 
the region, irrespective of race or re- 
ligion, to participate in the new gov- 
ernment, which will have full control 
of the internal administration of the country. The terri- 
tory is to be a Greek protectorate, so that the Greek army 
will be present for defense against an external army. 
Though the proclamation is in direct defiance of the reso- 
lutions of the Allied Conference of last March, it follows, 
with a few exceptions, the provisions of the Treaty of 
Sevres. According to this treaty, Smyrna was to be 
granted autonomy, with a local Parliament; there was to 
be a nominal Turkish sovereignty, but the Greek army 
was to be in occupation ; after five years, a plebiscite, was 
to decide on union of the area with Greece. The Allies, 
however, gave no final decision in regard to this treaty, 
while the Kemal Nationalists have roused Turkey to op- 
pose it. The Nationalists, meanwhile, obtained French 


Autonomy of 
“Occidental 
Asia Minor” 
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and Italian support, with the result that in March of this 
year, the Conference of the Allied Foreign Ministers 
proposed to revise some features of the treaty. Of pres- 
ent interest, are the provisions that Smyrna should be 
evacuated by the Greek troops and returned to Turkish 
rule, Constantinople should be restored, and Thrace 
equally divided between the contending parties. By these 
proposals, Greece would be stripped of most of her acqui- 
sitions through the Great War. Her twofold action, then, 
against Constantinople and in Smyrna, is a challenge to 
the shifting policy of the Allied Governments and a de- 
mand for a definite settlement of the disputes. France, 
which has been consistently inimical to the Greek Govern- 
ment since the return of Constantine, will probably oppose’ 
the formation of the new State. The policy of England, 
as expressed by Lloyd George, will endeavor to preserve 
the balance fairly between Greece and Turkey, but will, 
meanwhile, guarantee the safety and protection of the 
population and will prevent massacres. 


Germany.—The German Center party is beginning a 
new era of expansion. Its leaders have always insisted 
upon the fact that it is not to be considered as a clerical 
or strictly Catholic party, but merely 
as a political party founded upon the 
principles of Christianity and demand- 
ing equal justice for all, the Church not excluded. The 
new conditions created by the revolution brought about 
the defection of those who opposed the cooperation of 
the party with the Socialist Representatives, a cooperation 
based on the policy that no Catholic principles must be 
sacrificed or compromised, but that wherever it was justly 
possible united efforts were to be made to save the coun- 
try. This policy proved highly effective in preserving to 
a great extent the best interests of both the Church and 
the nation. Yet it led to a rupture with such men as Dr. 
Martin Spahn and others whose ideal was the creation of 
a strong political Right. Many of these men joined the 
German Nationalist party, which none the less shortly 
after issued pronouncements insulting to Catholics. The 
new plan of the Center is now to widen its ranks by 
what its leaders doubtless regard as merely a somewhat 
more liberal interpretation of its old principles. It is 
sanctioned by the great Centrist, Dr. Braun, who is both 
a Catholic priest and Minister of Labor, and also by the 
former Minister of Welfare, Stegerwald. The following 
is the authorized proclamation of the new program inade 
in the various Centrist party papers, including the Ger- 
mania : 


New Centrist 


Program 


The unification and concentration of our party system is a vital 
condition for the continuation of Germany’s existence. To.build 
up a strong party with the grand aim and the stout heart of a liberal 
combination, this party must incorporate ideas of the present time, 
without sacrificing whatever was good and useful in the past. 
It must master the great social and economic tasks of the 
present, overcome class-hatred and unite representatives of all 
walks of life and of all religions for constructive political work. 
The safeguarding our present constitution must be the principal 
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husiness at hand. It is necessary that this great party drive its 
roots into all parts of Germany that it may become the center 
of the great constitutional union of political parties so much 
talked of in recent months. 

Various committees of the Center party have come to the con 
clusion that at the next elections a number of non-Catholic can- 
didates shall be nominated by the Center party without considera- 
tion as to whether these candidates have the support of their 
own coreligionists or not. The Center party is the German Con- 
stitutional party that will not be swayed by consideration of creed 
or class. 

This policy may draw to the Center many powerful 
political groups who are seeking for a popular Constitu- 
tional party without wishing to align themselves with the 
Socialists. It will naturally tend to alienate still more 
those who are more conservative or whose leaning is 
strongly towards the Right. 


In a recent cable to the Press Publishing Co. the New 
York financier, Frank A. Vanderlip, gives the impressions 
arrived at by him after a close study of conditions in 
Germany. He finds the country in the 
grip of economic pincers, with inevita- 
ble disaster threatening at the move- 
ment of either jaw of the pincers. If the decline of the 
mark is stopped, the cost of production will rise and ex- 
portation fall. If, as seems probable to him, it continues 
to decline, a credit crisis will set in equally ruinous to 
production. He thus describes the existing situation: 


Menace of Econo- 


mic Disaster 


The casual observer would see the industries of Germany 
almost fully employed, a fairly orderly state of society, splendid 


cities kept in irreproachable neatness, a fairly satisfactory harvest, 


tempting shop-windows and abundantly supplied hotel tables. 
rom all this it might be argued that a German crisis is the 
illusion of a pessimistic economic mind. In the face of present 
facts, however, I believe the deeper observer cannot fail to see 
inevitable the early aproach of an economic crisis of the gravest 
order. 

In about a month we have seen the mark depreciate from 200 
to 600 to the dollar. All the forces that led to the depreciation 
are still at work, some with redoubled strength. Germany at 
present is raising but three-fifths of her food supply and only 
two-thirds of her fodder requirements. She must import raw 
material, her manufacturers must produce for export enough to 
pay for these essential requirements and the world must be pre- 
pared to buy these goods or Germany will go hungry. 


While Germany has less idleness at present than any 
other country, he believes that inexorable economic fac- 
tors seem to be at work which will produce large unem- 
ployment that is likely to coincide with increasing price 
levels. The result will be social disorder. There can be 
no hope, he holds, unless “ the errors” of the peace pact 
are corrected: “An unjust peace has been administered 
unwisely.” The financial and political course of France, 
he says, has so far involved that country that she will 
hardly meet with England “to reach a practical agree- 
ment which will permit revival of the economic life of 
Europe.” Yet a failure to accomplish this, he concludes, 
will imply “ terrible consequences.” 
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Italy.—After a five months’ tenure of office, the 
Cabinet of Signor Facta was defeated, July 20, by a vote 
of 288 to 104, on a vote of confidence offered by Deputy 
: _  Longinetti, a member of the Popular 
er Se fe party, which ran: “ The Chamber, con- 
Power Again sidering the Government has not at- 
tained the pacification of the country necessary for its 
economic reconstruction, passes to the Order of the Day.” 
The vote for the motion, 288 was made up principally of 
the Socialist, Republican and the so-called Catholic or 
‘“ Popularist ” votes, to which were added those of the 
Fascisti. The act of thus placing the Government in a 
minority on a vital issue of internal policy was deliberate. 
Although the Popular party had several members in the 
Cabinet, the most prominent of them being Signor Meda, 
it was a member of that party who made the motion 
which precipitated the fall of Signor Facta and his Ad- 
ministration. The Government had failed to protect the 
Popular party from the Fascisti, just as it had failed to 
protect the Socialists, Communists and Republicans. The 
Fascisti and members of the smaller groups combined 
against the Government because its alleged dereliction 
made the action of the Fascisti necessary, in the eyes of 
many Italians, who wish for the return of order, prefer- 
ably by law and authority, but its ultimate return, how- 
ever established. 

From July 20 to August 1, King Victor Emmanuel 
made several attempts to form a new Cabinet. The vari- 
ous political leaders also tried to harmonize the conflict- 
ing forces, individual as well as political, and thus to 
produce a Government which could successfully direct 
legislation. It is understood that the King held confer- 
ences with Signor Meda, of the Popular party, with Signor 
Orlando and others, with a view to their assuming the 
reins of power. Even the sixty-one Socialists under the 
leadership of Turati, were ready to take portfolio in a 
burgoisie administration; the Fascisti offered their aid, 
so did the Right Wing of the Popular party under Don 
Sturzo. But each one of the attempts failed, as it was 
impossible for the party assuming power to get any 
of its old opponents to enter the Cabinet, and no single 
party could attempt to govern. Finally, with a few 
changes, the old Facta Cabinet composed of the Demo- 
cratic group, the Liberal Democrats, the Popularists, the 
Social Democrats and the Reformists, came back to 
power. It is only a transition Cabinet and will not last 
much longer than the coming elections. Signor Facta is 
Prime Minister, and Signor Schanzer, Minister of For- 
eign Affairs, as in the former Cabinet. Two Popularists 
hold Cabinet portfolios, Antonio Anile that of Education, 
and Giovanni Bertini that of Agriculture. Paolino Taddei 
is Minister of the Interior, the most difficult post of all, as 
upon him it will devolve to keep the peace between Fas- 
cisti and Communists, a task which hitherto has caused 
endless trouble to almost every Minister in that position 
since the war. 
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N the article on “Are Irish Catholic Families Dis- 

appearing in This Country?” I cited some typical 

instances of families in various parts of the land, 
which seem inevitably destined to extinction in a compara- 
tively short time. Lest it might be thought that these 
instances were taken from among very exceptional 
examples in large-city life, I may say that in one group 
of fifty families in the smaller towns and cities of an 
industrial region, where the grandparents had an average 
of five children, over 250 in all, and where, if this ratio 
were to be maintained, there should be 1,250 in the next 
generation, there were so many fewer than this that those 
who heard the number would not believe it at first. Most 
people would be ready to feel that there might be little 
reason for surprise if there were half that number, say 
600, and a few would be willing to concede that owing 
to the growing habit of later marriages in this country 
there might even be only one-third, say 400, or even one- 
fourth, a little more than 300. But, as a matter of fact, 
there are fewer than 200 children. And that group is not 
in one of our very large cities, and is not very different 
from other groups of the same kind, but, on the con- 
trary, it is representative of the successful Irish Catholic 
families in other parts of the country, though the data 
with regard to these are not as yet complete enough to 
justify definite publication. 

I said at the conclusion of the preceding article that 
after looking into the whole problem, the most important 
factor in this large reduction in the number of children 
in Irish Catholic families seemed to be not so much the 
small family, though that is extremely significant, but the 
fact that American life has, for some reason, brought in 
its train in Irish Catholic families a great many bachelors 
and old maids. This was first called to my attention by a 
conversation with his Grace, the present Archbishop of 
Toronto, who quite startled me by telling me that un- 
doubtedly the Irish were disappearing not only in the 
cities but also in the country places of Canada, mainly 
through the failure of a great many of the members of 
Irish families to marry. When I began the collection of 
data for the present articles I wrote to his Grace asking 
him if he was still of the opinion expressed to me some 
five years ago, and whether he would be willing to be 
quoted in the matter, and he replied at once that he was 
surer of it now than ever and that he felt that there was 
nothing more important that could be done than to call as 
emphatic attention as possible to this very unfortunate 
state of affairs. A little later he sent me a clipping from 
the Toronto Globe of June 2, of this year, in which the . 
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secretary of a Social Service Council in Ontario, after a 
survey of the rural communities of certain school sections, 
records very surprising conditions regarding the number 
of children in various country places in Upper Canada. 

These statistics include both Catholics and Protestants, 
but the families are mainly of the Irish and Scotch 
stocks which are usually supposed to be so sure to 
multiply under reasonably favorable conditions. So far 
is this from being true that there are now school sections 
in Ontario where there is serious question of closing 
country schools in which there were over a hundred 
children forty years ago, but there are now less than a 
score or scarcely more than a dozen. In one school sec- 
tion, for instance, where in 1884 there were 160 children 
in the families represented in the public school, in 1922, 
with six more farm houses occupied, there are only 29 
children in the school district. Today, however, there are 
nine bachelors in these farm houses, all but one of them 
over forty years old, and all with sisters keeping house 
for them. In 1884 in six of these houses where old maids 
and old bachelors now live, it is to be hoped, in peace and 
harmony, there were forty-nine children. In 1884 in two 
of these farm homes there were thirteen children, in one 
twelve, in three eleven, in one ten, in two nine, in one 
eight, in two seven, and in one five. And today in these 
same houses two have four children, one has three, three 
have one and the rest are occupied by childless couples 
or old bachelors. Other school sections in Canada are not 
unlike this, that is in the English-speaking part, though, 
of course, not among the French, who continue to do 
their duty nobly by their country. 

Some half a dozen typical families in as many different 
parts of the country which were examined regarding this 
question of the failure of large numbers of the Irish to 
marry will well illustrate what is happening. I lunched 
with a prominent small-town politician in one of the 
Middle States not long since and mentioned the research 
work I was doing with regard to Irish Catholic disappear- 
ances. He seemed to think at once that there must be 
some mistake about it. It might very well be expected 
that owing to his recognition of the need of votes he 
would have had his finger on the pulse of a movement 
like this, and have recognized it long since, but not 
so. Knowing him very well I asked him directly to tell 
me about his own family’s record. I know that he has 
not time to read AMERICA, so he will hardly see this. His 
grandfather and grandmother had eleven children, seven 
of these lived to be adults, one of them was killed in 
early adult life, one of them is a priest and one of his 
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sisters is a religious. Of the four remaining the two 
males are married, one has three girls, the youngest past 
twenty, one has a son a lawyer. His two sisters will 
probably never marry. Eleven in the third generation have 
become four, one of them is left to perpetuate the name. 
Here is a similar example from suburban Boston. Grand- 
parents had seven children, six of them lived to manhood 
and womanhood and are now past forty. Of these but 
one is married and he married when well past forty and 
has one child. Here is a Boston family. Grandfather 
and grandmother had nine children, lost two in childhood, 
there are two priests. One brother is married and has 
one child, the other brother is a bachelor of nearly fifty 
and there are three daughters, all unmarried, the youngest 
being past thirty. 

This sort of thing is found in all parts of the country. 
I am sorry to say that apparently the more priests and 
religious there are in the family, the less tendency does 
there seem to be for other members of the family to get 
married. Here is a typical instance from Western New 
York. Grandfather and grandmother had eight children, 
seven of whom survived. There are two priests and.a 
sister a religious, and then three old bachelors and an 
old maid who keeps house for them. The more nearly 
they are related to the Hierarchy the less of marrying 
and giving in marriage there seems to be. Here is a 
typical instance from the Middle West. Second oldest 
brother a Bishop. Oldest brother an old bachelor. 
Younger brother married, one boy. Three sisters un- 
married, all now past forty. Here is an example from the 
neighborhood of Philadelphia without relation to the 
Hierarchy. Grandfather and grandmother six children, 
five of whom grew up, one brother a priest, another an 
old bachelor, three old maids, all of them now well past 
forty and likely to remain unmarried. 

What is thus happening in this country and Canada 
has been noted also in Australia and New Zealand. Some 
years ago, not long before his death, in reviewing a 
volume of statistics on Australia, President Roosevelt 
called attention to the fact that the birth-rate in Australia 
was so low that it was only a question of a couple of gene- 
rations until the white race would disappear from that 
southern island continent, unless immigration from other 
countries should make up for the inevitable increase of 
the death-rate over the birth-rate which was impending. 
Much has been said in recent years about the necessity of 
conserving these southern islands for the white race. The 
teeming yellow and brown races of the Asiatic continent 
and the neighboring islands are so ready to take advantage 
of the opportunity afforded in Australia and New Zealand 
for that needed space which must be secured for their 
multiplying populations, that special laws had to be en- 
acted preventing their entrance in large numbers. The 
slogan “ Australia for the white race ” has been the favor- 
ite party-cry among politicians on all sides. President 
Roosevelt showed that if present conditions go on as to the 








failure of increase in native population, by the year 2,000 
there will be no Australians for Australia. Since then 
the war has come to increase the death-rate and to lower 
the birth-rate, as it seems to have done throughout the 
world to some extent at least, until the patriotic duty of 
the increase of marriages and children, to such an extent 
as would bring about definite mounting of the population, 
seems out of the question. 

The economic problems and pressure of population 
have nothing to do with this state of affairs in Australia 
and New Zealand. They need the population for their 
vast unpopulated areas and most of the families are 
prosperous enough to raise children without serious diffi- 
culty. In Australia and New Zealand I understand too, 
that while the small family is an important factor, even 
more significant is the failure of a great many of the 
present generation to marry, or marriage se late that the 
number of children is necessarily limited. The Irish 
families that have gone to Australia are, I am told, par- 
ticularly noted for the number of old maids and old 
bachelors to be found among them. 

What is to be done about it all? That I do not know. 
I am pointing out a condition that exists and not exploit- 
ing any theory of my own. I would advise those who 
doubt about the facts to make a list of their near relatives 
and friends whose families they know well enough to be 
able to count heads through three generations and then 
see the results. They may be as much shocked as I was, 
but, of course, they may not be, if they live in more favor- 
able conditions. In any case I should like to hear from 
them. Apparently education has a good deal to do with 
the limitation of families, and especially with the multipli- 
cation of bachelors and old maids. The third and last arti- 
cle in this little series will deal with the question: ‘“ Cath- 
olic Graduates and Their Children.” 


The Fear of Common-Sense 
Cuar_es C. Mittner, C.S.C., Pu.D., D.D. 


O credit a man with common-sense is to pay him a 

compliment. It implies that he has, among other 
qualities, a certain native shrewdness, a sense of propor- 
tion and of the fitness of things, a sound practical judg- 
ment and habitual mental balance. Such a man, it is as- 
sumed, may neither be imposed upon in matters of busi- 
ness, nor hoodwinked by the specious arguments of 
reputed intellectuals. In such circumstances he is not 
only hard-headed, but also level-headed. He instinctively 
detects pretense. He suspects anything extreme or that 
savors of novelty. He is matter-of-fact, the idol of the 
plain man and, in the practical affairs of life, his chosen 
leader. 

Though he has a philosophy of life, he‘lays no claim 
to being a philosopher. In fact, his attitude toward 
philosophers is not usually one of trust or admiration. 
He is impatient with what seems to him their pompous 
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learning. He finds much of it unreal when at all intel- 
ligible, and labored even when true. His mind was prob- 
ably never better spoken than by Stephenson when he 
said: “ We never know where we are going to end, if 
once we begin following the words of doctors. There is 
an upright stock in a man’s own heart, that is trustier than 
any syllogism; and the eyes, and the sympathies and ap- 
petites know a thing or two that have never yet been stated 
in controversy.” The plain man somehow gets the con- 
viction that philosophy is remote from the ordinary 
affairs of life, a conviction, alas! shared by too many of 
our college freshmen, and consequently may without any 
loss to himself be left for university professors to quarrel 
over. 

Of course he does not distinguish between philosophers 
and philosophers, between doctors and doctors. Distinc- 
tions, of the finer sort at least, are not his forte. He takes 
things “ by and large.” He is content with yea and nay. 
And it is for that reason that the philosophers lose 
patience with him. They condemn his judgments as naive, 
uncritical, unreflective. They qualify his methods as hit- 
and-miss methods, his mental disposition as one of blind 
credulity, and the progress that he makes a haphazard 
progress. “ Most philosophers and scientists nowadays,” 
writes Professor Sheldon (dissenting from them), 
“probably regard common-sense as uncritical and below 
the level of the serious search for truth.” 

And here we have the reason for their fear of common- 
sense, a fear, that is, lest any of their doctrines be found 
to coincide with the judgments of common-sense. Father 
Rickaby quotes Ferrier as saying that “ Philosophy ex- 
ists for the purpose of correcting, not for the purpose of 
confirming the deliverances of ordinary thinking.” Hence 
not to differ from common-sense, not to ask one to be- 
lieve something startling, extravagant, extraordinary, is 
not only not philosophy, it is also eo ipso to be wrong. 
To believe with the common crowd, they think, cannot 
possibly be right, for does not Locke warn us with the 
remark: “I do not remember wherever God delivered 
His oracles by the multitude or nature truths by the 
herd.” So to be common-sense minded is to be in error, 
and error is precisely what philosophy wishes to avoid. 
Its object is truth, and its special work is to “ compre- 
hend the world, not to try to make it better.” In this con- 
nection certain philosophers think of the man of common- 
sense in pretty much the same terms that Hazlitt applied 
to Coleridge when he said of him that “ he had the knack 
of always preferring the unknown to the known.” 

The ready retort is, of course, an emphatic tu quoque. 
But there is this to be said in favor of the common-sense 
protagonists, that it is they, and not their would-be men- 
tors, who are universally trusted. As a fact, men do be- 
lieve that to be not universally critical is not necessarily 
to be wrong; indeed, that inordinate criticism is itself a 
most prolific source of error. They see no necessity of 
blasting the ground beneath their feet in order to discover 
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whether it be solid, nor of worrying about building bridges 
when there is no visible gulf to be spanned. They can- 
not see how the universe may be rendered more compre- 
hensible either by denying in the first place that there is 
a universe of stable, unchanging, objective things know- 
able as such, and then holding that no proposition con- 
cerning it is necessarily true. Not even the plea of higher 
criticism is able to alter their conviction. 

For as to that, the man of common-sense—who, by the 
way, may be a philosopher provided his common-sense be 
“dressed up and made the best of ”’—has his own notions 
of criticism and of higher criticism. He is quite willing 
to give criticism a fair field, but not the whole field. For 
with no adversary but itself, the result is inevitably 
philosophic suicide. And higher criticism—vwell, to mount 
higher one may fill a bag with gas, and depart for the 
clouds. The method is spectacular, and attracts atten- 
tion. But the spectators are in constant fear both for his 
safety and for themselves upon whom he may fall. Or 
he may construct story upon story on a solid foundation, 
and be admired for his ingenuity. The latter is more in 
keeping with common-sense philosophy which, as has been 
said, is a terrae filius, and not a sprite of the air. Hence 
it need not be feared. But this, too, is a reason why such 
philosophy is feared. It is shunned as too rustic, too 
awkward. Like the famous bull in the china shop, its 
strength and ruggedness are granted. But it seems to 
ignore the conventions of modern thought, and so many 
are ashamed of its manners. The author of a work called 
“God’s Responsibility for the War” provides a case in 
point : 

Shortly after a “Pluralistic Universe” was published, I met 
William James, and said to him, “I have just been reading your 


‘Pluralistic Universe.” “What do you think of it?” he asked. 
I said, “I think that I agree with it, only what you call ‘ plural- 
ism’ I call ‘creation.”” . . . He said, “That’s it, that’s it 


exactly. But creation is a dreadfully bad tag to put on it. It 
smacks of scholasticism. A dreadfully bad tag. But that’s it.” 
(p. 34) 


Thus does the American exponent par excellence of 
modern philosophy, a man who characterized scholastic 
philosophy as “common-sense’s college-trained younger 
sister,” express his fear of being known to agree with 
that demure collegian. The term “ creation” was alto- 
gether too ordinary. And philosophy, at all hazards, 
must not be ordinary. It must hold, or pretend to hold, 
aloof from, to transcend, just that. ‘ 

And yet Professor James was too honest and sincere 
not to admit the dilemma into which such an attitude 
leads. His intimate friend, Dr. Dwight, in his well- 
known “ Thoughts of a Catholic Anatomist ” thus quotes 
“ Pluralistic Universe”: “I saw that I must forswear 
that ‘ psychology without a soul’ to which my whole 
psychological and Kantian education has committed me— 
I must in short bring back distinct spiritual agents to 
know the mental states in a word bring back 
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scholasticism and common-sense, or else I must squarely 
confess the solution of the problem impossible. . . .” 

Though many modern philosophers are as frank as 
Professor James, not all agree with him. Most of them, 
though admitting that modern philosophy is in a “ chaotic 
condition”; that the “latest ideas are diverging in all 
directions of the compass”; that “ we have no metaphy- 
sics nowadays ”; that “ doubts spring up concerning the 
entire work,” far from considering a return to scholasti- 
cism as a way out, are so unanimous in their opposition 
to both that it seems to be its chief characteristic. Scholas- 
ticism’s objectivism, its realism, its spiritualism, its Theism, 
its respect for revelation as an extrinsic norm, its doctrine 
of absolute truth: all this, and more, prompted Eucken to 
say: “ What separates us from scholasticism is not differ- 
ences in the solution of particular problems: the opposi- 
tion extends to the most intimate sources of life. Con- 
ciliation is impossible.” 


Some are willing to concede that, though scholastic 
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philosophy is dogmatic, a “ partisan type,” it offers a 
‘full and concrete map of the universe,” furnishes the 
certainty necessary to “ successful living,” is “in the 
main, true enough,” and affords men an unequivocal and 
consistent view of reality and a norm of rational conduct, 
yet so great is their fear of the authority which it recog- 
nizes and the traditional disdain under which it labors, 
that they will have none of it. 

Modern philosophy is willing to be “ empirical with 
Bacon, materialist with Hobbes . . ., spiritualist with Des- 
cartes, ontologist with Spinoza, curious and profound, but 
versatile, with Leibnitz, affirmative with Wolf, skeptical 
with Bayle, Hume, Kant, etc., always disquieted despite 
its trenchant assertions, always uncertain of itself, even 
though always famished for truth and certitude.” But 
of ordinary thinking, plain common-sense, perfected and 
developed into philosophy by observation and reflection, 
safeguarded and illumined by revelation, it is afraid. It 
has become sophisticated and ashamed of its own mother. 


The Perils of Restrictive Private Ownership 


JosepH Husstern, S.J. 


OLLECTIVISM, as a compulsory political system, 
C has been weighed and found wanting. Theoreti- 
cally it would commit to the people, as a body, 
the ownership and control of both production and dis- 
tribution. Practically, however, “the people” signifies 
the ruling bureaucracy, often exceedingly small, to which 
the people are enslaved. Far more confidently than Louis 
XIV can this proclaim itself to be in truth “the State.” 
It controls not one monopoly only or even a few, as 
capitalist owners may do, but the entire hiring of labor 
and sale of products, and so the very lives of men. 
Socialists scoff at labor’s supposed liberty under capi- 
talism. Often sufficient provocation may be given for 
such an attitude. Yet neither liberty nor hope of liberty 
can be said to exist under compulsory collectivism. 

But the consequences of the system reach far deeper. 
In its theory the State no longer exists for the individual, 
but the individual for the State. The child belongs 
primarily to the commonwealth and not to its parents. 
With the main reason for the perpetuity of the marriage 
bond weakened, marriage itself is made soluble on any 
pretense or none. The Church, as a perfect society, 
with independent spiritual jurisdiction, cannot be toler- 
ated by the omnipotent State. Education, above all 
things, is bureaucratically managed to the exclusion of 
religion. In all these things the capitalist State quite fre- 
quently has not lagged far behind the collectivist ideal 
and prepares the way for revolutionary Socialism. 

While strenuously opposed to compulsory collectivism 


the system of restrictive private ownership is like to it in 
many respects. The aim of its men of wealth is the 
utmost concentration of the means of production and dis- 
tribution in their own hands. Left unrestricted by social 
laws and the efforts of labor unions, it is as likely as 
collectivism to destroy the liberty of the worker by con- 
tracts that are only physically free, and to ruin his home 
by long hours, that keep him apart from his family circle, 
and by low wages, that make impossible the support of 
wife and children. So marriage is unreasonably delayed 
or the mother is driven from the care of her little ones 
to the toil and moil of industry. Such was the system 
which from different points of view Marx and Bishop 
Ketteler pictured in lurid colors as it existed in their day. 
Such was the system to whose continuance in his own 
time Pope Leo XIII bore witness when in his Encyclical 
on “ The Condition of the Working Classes,” he wrote 
those memorable words which burned like flame into the 
soul of his age: 

By degrees it has come to pass that workingmen have been 
surrendered, all isolated and helpless, to the hard-heartedness 
of employers and the greed of unchecked competition. The mis- 
chief has been increased by rapacious usury, which, although 
more than once condemned by the Church, is nevertheless under 
a different guise, but with the like injustice, ‘still practised by 
covetous and grasping men. To this must be added the custom 
of working by contract, and the concentration of so many branches 
of trade in the hands of a few individuals; so that a small num- 
ber of very rich men have been able to lay upon the teeming 
masses of the laboring poor a yoke little better than that of slavery 


itself. 
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The excesses of the system of restrictive private owner- 
ship summed up in these terrible lines are ascribed by him 
to irreligion and the repression of legitimate labor organ- 
ization: “ The ancient workingmen’s gilds were abolished 
in the last century, and no other organization took their 
place. Public institutions and the very laws have set 
aside the ancient religion.” So it came to pass that men 
were ground to death with inhuman toil and even little 
children were forced to work for interminable hours, 
crawling through the low, dark passage ways of mines 
with heavy carts harnessed to their tender bodies. There 
was no respect for age or sex in the heartless greed for 
gold. From restrictive ownership of such a nature 
Socialism was begotten, like Death, in the Miltonic alle- 
gory, from the loathsome form of Sin. 

Yet Socialism, with a relentless logic, welcomed the 
existing evils, welcomed the concentration of wealth in 
the hands of a few, welcomed the “ rapacious usury ” 
different only in appearance from that which the Church 
had so often and so firmly condemned. It was bound on 
principle to be opposed to any remedy or relief, although 
in practise it could not ignore such social legislation as 
the Catholics of Germany and France and Austria were 
vigorously proposing. Yet even then it opposed their 
measures until it could itself assume the credit for itself. 
To seek effectively to remedy the evil conditions of thc 
times was merely to postpone the coming of the social 
revolution and to contravene the hopes of Socialism. 
The Marxian logic was correct. Unhampered by social 
legislation or the activity of labor unionism, the condi- 
tions described by Pope Leo must have become hope- 
less. “ But all agree, and there can be no question what- 
ever,” he wrote, “that some remedy must be found, and 
found quickly, for the misery and wretchedness pressing 
so heavily and unjustly on the vast majority of the work- 
ing classes.” Marx could not have stated the facts more 
strongly. 

Widely differing in motives and methods, the Church 
and Socialism were in full agreement as to the situation 
then existing. Both understood that a cataclysm must 
result if a remedy were not found. In Russia, the most 
belated in its social reforms, the predicted calamity came. 
Like the breaking of a dam it swept away in a deluge of 
bleod the entire possessing class. But the Church had 
been right in denying the necessity of such a catastrophe. 
and Socialism was wrong in asserting that its coming 
was inevitable. The efforts of the Church to avert the 
evil consisted in constructive work, aimed at changing 
restrictive private ownership, that naturally tended to 
become ever more narrowly concentrated, to a more 
Christian condition under which the masses themselves 
might participate in the private possession of productive 
property to the utmost extent justly possible. Such an 
ewolution was certain to result in the ultimate advantage 
of all classes. But her measures of social legislation and 

labor organization, as she constantly insisted, must be 
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impregnated with sound Gospel principles that they may 
be truly effective. Religion, as in the Middle Ages, must 
again become the soul of economics. 

Genuine Marxian Socialism, on the other hand, though 
forced into social action, could not but regret the progress 
made towards the betterment of the conditions of the 
working people. Not reformation but revolution was its 
watchword. The fulfilment of its promises depended 
entirely upon restrictive private ownership becoming still 
more restrictive and the misery of the masses becoming 
still greater. To make this plain it will suffice to quote a 
single paragraph from “the Socialist Bible,” as Marx’s 
“Capital” is called. The statement here given may well 
be considered as the central passage in all Socialist liter- 
ature: 

Along with the constantly diminishing number of the magnates 
of capital who usurp and monopolize all advantages of this 
process of transformation [i. e., from the “bourgeois” State to 
the Socialist commonwealth] grows the mass of misery, op- 
pression, slavery, degradation, exploitation; but with this too 
grows the revolt of the working class, a class always increasing 
in numbers, and disciplined, united, organized by the very mechan- 
ism of the process of capitalist production itself. The monopoly 
of capital becomes a fetter upon the mode of production which 
has sprung up and flourished along with it and under it. Cen- 
tralization of the means of production and socialization of labor 
at last reach a point where they become incompatible with their 
capitalist integument. This integument is burst asunder. The 
knell of the capitalist private property sounds. The expropriators 
are expropriated. 

Needless to say, the prophecy of Marx was not verified. 
This led to the new form of Socialism known as re- 
visionism. The condition of the masses, however, unsat- 
isfactory at present, did not grow worse as Socialists 
themselves were forced to admit. While monopolies 
increased in power and wealth the number of private 
investors also grew with them. We are far from a proper 
distribution of the products of industry and far from 
resting content with existing conditions, yet the progress 
we have made has been entirely along the lines pointed 
out by Pope Leo XIII and by Bishop Ketteler before him. 
It has been made through social legislation and labor 
organization. But the greatest difficulty in the way of 
progress is the irreligion of both capital and labor. Until 
this can be remedied there is little hope of any satis- 
factory settlement. Irreligious labor will be as selfish and 
unreasonable as irreligious capital. 

Restrictive private ownership, like collectivism, will 
rarely exist in its simplicity, but will merely form the 
predominant system of its period. We find it under 
various aspects in such typical civilizations as Egypt, 
Greece and Rome. In the latter instance particularly the 
millions of slaves were themselves the means of produc- 
tion owned by the Roman capitalists. They were the 
living machinery which, together with its product, be- 
longed to the possessing few. Hired workers were en- 
gaged at a rate determined by the cheapness of slave 
labor. Thus a relentlessly restrictive private ownership 
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always supposes at the other extreme of the social system 
a proletariat. This, as the word signifies, is a class 
without any personal ownership, but merely earning 
enough to reproduce itself and so perpetually to supply 
the labor market with its own kind. Such was precisely 
the condition of the masses when Pope Leo XIII wrote 
his fearless indictment of the restrictive private owner- 
ship of his day: “A small number of very rich men 
have been able to lay upon the teeming masses of the 
laboring poor a yoke little better than that of slavery 
itself.” 

Yet restrictive private ownership admits of degrees. 
But the fact that there are many small investors does not 
change the system so long as the great bulk of the owner- 
ship of the means of production remains in the hands 
of a comparatively small circle, able to dictate its terms. 
This may often consist of an inner ring of bankers and 
financiers, with no personal interest whatsoever in the 
respective industries or public services which they secretly 
or openly control. Their only object is to express from 
them the utmost personal gain. The peril and unreason- 
ableness of such a system are obvious. The proper appli- 
cation of the remedy of wide private ownership we hope 
to consider in other articles. 


Emerson, Preacher and Magician 
James J. Daty, S.J. 


MERSON may be described as a secularized Calvinist 

blessed with imagination and eloquence and eager to 
set the world right. His self-righteousness is appalling. 
He makes you sit at his feet. You can draw up toa table 
for high discourse with Hazlitt, and even with Carlyle; 
Shakespeare and Milton speak to you as man to man. 
But Emerson must always climb into a very lofty pulpit 
and his audience must sink into very lowly pews. His 
Puritan ecclesiasticism continued to flourish after his 
Puritan creed had fallen into dissolution, as hair is said 
to continue growing on a dead man’s head. 

Emerson's homiletic solemnity, as of a Father of the 
Church, was a mighty weapon in his attacks on Chris- 
tianity. Robert Herrick flung the manuscript of his last 
sermon into the faces of his sleeping congregation and 
went out of the church to be a poet and man of the 
world. Emerson took his gown and surplice with him. 
He was not insensible to the meek adoration served up to 
a popular preacher by soulful admirers. If he could not 
be a Christian, he was determined at least to remain a 
preacher. We have to pay homage to the skill and in- 
genuity which he exercised in carrying out his difficult 
purpose without shocking public opinion. The tran- 
sition from Puritanism to Unitarianism was prepared for 
by respectable precedents. From a fashionable Unitarian 
preacher to a kind of glorified Ethics Society professor 
the distance is scarcely perceptible. And since Emerson 
always wore his Christian cassock, his listeners were 
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convinced that he knew all there was to be known about 
the Christianity which he attacked. Here was a man 
from the inside, who had explored the possibilities and 
promises of the Christian Church and found them illusory 
and deceitful. They could see that he would not have 
turned upon Christianity if he could help it. Did he not 
love it so much that he continued to wear her outward 
livery? Thus Emerson duped the multitude. “ The fact 
is,” Ruskin once told Gladstone, “I was brought up to 
the Protestant faith, and consequently know nothing of 
Christianity.” 

In Puritan surroundings it is not an unprofitable ven- 
ture to give a religious coloring to a purely secular enter- 
prise. Indeed, it is a characteristic Yankee trick. Many 
a business has been maintained on the crests of prosperity 
and respectability by associating it in the public mind 
with a church, a college, or an institution of charity. 
When Emerson religionized his literary agnosticism he 
was acting true to form. He was not so dreamy and un- 
practical as the shrewd Concord tradesmen believed. 
American history past and present bristles with illustrious 
instances of the success which awaits capable teachers of 
new religions. Emerson is a sublimated Mrs. Eddy. 

It is interesting to watch him in action. He was a 
Pontifex Maximus, hedged about by awful ritual and 
ceremony. With stately and graceful gesture he gathered 
his toga about him—the same doubtless which appears in 
Daniel Chester French’s statue—and floated away into 
the azure empyrean of transcendentalism with a blazing 
comet’s tail of ardent souls in his wake. It is most mag- 
nificent charlatanry. He pontificates with gusto. He 
draws the curtains, lights the tapers, drapes the wall with 
symbolic tapestries, disposes the hour-glasses, mattocks, 
skulls, and spades, most effectively, displays his crystal 
globes, and sprinkles a pinch of incense upon the 
smouldering tripod-fires. In the mysterious and pro- 
found silence a voice is heard, the passionless level voice 
of a superterrestrial oracle: “Every soul is a celestial 
Venus to every other soul.” The very abracadabra of 
magicians ! 

I do not deny to Emerson a certain high excellence that 
was rooted in austere virtues of character. But his vir- 
tues were more admirable than amiable. The reason is 
that they were mostly forms of a sensitive self-respect. 
His striking virtues were the qualities of a dominating 
defect, his towering pride. I almost doubt whether 
Emerson’s virtues were virtues of character at all. 
“There are virtues of situation,” says Chateaubriand, 
“which are too easily mistaken for general virtues, and 
which are merely local results.” Emerson, the bold and 
brilliant insurgent, conformed thoroughly enough to the 
prim and subdued hues of his New England environment. 
He was a leading citizen of Concord, and eminently re- 
spectable. What a shock it would be to the neighbors if 
Mr. Emerson should get drunk, like that reprobate New 
Yorker, Edgar Allen Poe! or should mix with politicians, 
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like that son of Agar, Daniel Webster! or waste his time 
fancifully discovering beauties in Romish countries and 
customs, like that strange, shy man, Nathaniel Haw- 
thorne! or fail to understand the obvious spiritual ad- 
vantages of clean clothes and a trim white dwelling amid 
green lawns, like that eccentric person, Henry David 
Thoreau! The simplicity, order, sobriety, and moral 
fervor, which constitute the chief excellence of Emerson 
and are the strong credentials of his loose thinking and 
his impudent self-esteem, were indigenous to the soil. 
Simplicity, order, sobriety, and moral fervor were the 
common New England prescription for securing an hon- 
orable and genteel position in the world. Emerson merely 
reflected in a faithful and splendid manner the prevalent 
virtues of the community in which his lines were laid. He 
never allowed his independence and self-reliance to get 
him into a scrape where the heavy hand of local dis- 
approval might fall upon him. 

Indeed, one of the amusing things about austere 
prophets like Emerson is the benignant way in which they 
permit themselves to be protected from the logical and 
unpleasant consequences of their asceticism. With a 
thrifty wife on guard, Tolstoy could afford to preach 
fanatically the holy doctrine of poverty. Emerson, who 
taught a proud aloofness from the petty affair of making 
a living, submitted to be rescued by his less fine son-in- 
law from the toils of a crooked business agent. When 
Emerson’s house was accidentally burned down, the apos- 
tle of self-reliance made shift to accept a substantial sum 
of money from sympathizing friends. One of them was 
Bancroft, to whom he sent the following letter of ac- 
knowledgment : 

My dear and noble friend: I received three days ago the sur- 
prise of your letter and heroic gift. It requires more than grati- 
tude—it requires somewhat heroic also to dare to receive it; for 
from such hands such a gift is a sort of crown, which might 
well make the recipient search himself for equal deserts. I cannot 
say that my seeking was quite satisfactory. Perhaps it lost itself 
still in saying—Did I not receive this Olympian gift from an 
Olympian? Well, I shall turn the order into coined money, and 
hold it subject to any claim of.you and yours spoken or un- 
spoken. I therefore here record that I have received from 


George Bancroft the sum of one thousand dollars which he is 
moved to send me on hearing of the burning of my house. 


This letter has been admired by Emersonians. The grace- 
ful acceptance of a gift is a supreme triumph of good 
manners beyond the powers of a proud man. 

The monumental self-complacency of Emerson was 
encouraged by the slavish adulation of his followers. Mr. 
Cabot tells a singular story about a certain meeting of 
the Saturday Club in honor of Shakespeare. Mr. Emer- 
son had been invited to make a speech on the occasion. 
He rose from his chair, we read, “ looked about him tran- 
quilly for a minute or two, and then sat down, serene 
and unabashed, but unable to say a word upon a subject 
so familiar to his thoughts from boyhood.” I hope the 
grin of some “ Paddy” with a napkin on his arm saved 
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the situation from becoming utterly unhuman. Emerson 
needed a setting of homage to feel at ease. He could not 
enjoy the company of men, like Hawthorne and Thoreau, 
who met him on even terms. He took no pleasure in for- 
eign travel, least of all in Latin countries whither the 
fame of the great Emerson had not penetrated. The role 
of seer and oracle was hard to sustain in common daylight 
and with matter-of-fact persons. Watch Emerson in 
the company of that plain man, Whittier, the Quaker 
poet: 

“There lives an old Calvinist in that house, and she 
prays for me every day. I am glad she does. I pray for 
myself.’ “Does thee?” said Whittier. ‘ What does thee 
pray for, frieid Emerson?” “ Well,” replied Emerson, 
“when I first open my eyes upon the morning meadows, 
and look out upon the beautiful world, I thank God that 
I am alive, and that I live so near Boston.” 

At another time Emerson in Whittier’s company ex- 
pressed the opinion that the world had not yet seen the 
highest development of manhood. ‘ Does thee think so?” 
said Whittier. “I suppose thee would admit that Jesus 
Christ is the highest development our world has seen.” 
“Yes, yes, but not the highest it will see.” ‘‘ Does thee 
think the world has yet reached the ideals the Christ has 
set for mankind?” ‘“ No, no,” said Emerson, “I think 
not.” ‘‘ Then is it not the part of wisdom to be content 
with what has been given us, till we have lived up to that 
ideal? And when we need something higher, Infinite 
Wisdom will supply our needs.” 

Emerson had a fastidious dislike to coming into close 
grips with the fundamental realities. Vagaries of thought 
like the theory of Divine immanence, and a turn for deck- 
ing generalizations with jeweled phrases, as disturbed by 
pursuing the scrutiny of facts. It is possible to take Cole- 
ridge seriously, and Hazlitt seriously, and even Ruskin 
and Carlyle seriously. It requires no effort whatever to 
take Newman seriously. But we should never be tempted 
to take Emerson seriously. As a rhapsodist, however, he 
is a very entertaining writer. 


COMMUNICATIONS 


The Editors are not Responsible for Opinions Expressed in This 
Department. 


Recalcitrant Parish-School Children 
To the Editor of AMERICA: 

What is to be done with unruly children in a parish school? 
To expel them merely shifts the burden. If the child is beyond 
control in the parish school it will be equally uncontrollable in 
the public school; if morally corrupt, despite the many safeguards 
of Catholic discipline, is the moral menace to be passed on to the 
care and ingenuity of the public-school teacher? Very often— 
especially here in Greater New York—this public-school teacher 
is a thoroughly conscientious Catholic girl striving to discharge 
her duty fully and faithfully, one who looks upon her chosen 
occupation of teaching, not as a mere job, but as a profession and 
a sacred charge. Why should her burden be increased and com- 
plicated by the unexpected injection into her class of a reprobate 
child just expelled from a neighboring parish school? If the 
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child’s conduct was a menace to the discipline and morals of the 
Catholic school will it not be doubly so amid the less protected 
conditions of the public school? In the public-school system there 
exist, of course, places of refuge such as parental schools to which 
thoroughly irresponsible and uncontrollable pupils are assigned, 
but their transfer to such a place is a matter of time and diffi- 
culty. Why not send the parish-school undesirables direct to 
the parental school? Why allow their contaminating inflcvence to 
exert itself upon the established public-school class? The whole 
question is a puzzling one, and the writer asks for light on the 
problem. 

Jersey City. M. J. S. 
Concerning Our Prisons 
To the Editor of AMERICA: 

Lately two new books concerning prisons came to me: one by 
Professor Louis Robinson called “ Penology in the United States; ” 
the other a somber volume entitled “ Wall Shadows,” written by 
Frank Tannenbaum, who recently made a tour of inspection of 
seventy American penal institutions, and who asserts that he 
found in different prisons in various parts of the United States 
whipping posts, dark cells, solitary confinement, men handcuffed 
to doors for days and days, bread-and-water diet, ridiculous pun- 
ishments and idleness. 

Glancing, too, through the columns of the issue of the Survey 
for May 20, 1922, I find three articles that deal with prisons 
and prison reform. And, last but not least, the May number of 
Hearst’s magazine carries a radical and rather absurd article on 
prisons by that master iconoclast, George Bernard Shaw, aptly 
captioned “Down With the Prisons.” All this simply goes to 
show that there is a growing realization among thinking people 
that such places as prisons exist in the body politic and that they 
deserve at least passing consideration. This is a matter for 
gratification. In the past we have not been so thoughtful of 
our unfortunate fellow-beings who have fallen inte the relentless 
clutches of the law and are sent to prisons where the environ- 
ment is often very vicious. 

Modern prison reform, that is to say the changing attitude of 
the State towards the punishment and treatment of its erring 
citizens, is founded on the fact that the criminal is not an “ ab- 
normal creature” or a “ victim of circumstances” or a “ mental de- 
fective,” but a normal human being who has voluntarily wandered 
into the primrose paths of crime. There are to be sure various 
kinds of irresponsibles locked up in prisons; there exists, too, a 
class of criminals who are professionals, “hard guys,” who smile 
cynically when the name of God is mentioned or when you try to 
persuade them that the State has given them a square deal. 

The majority of “caged folk,” however, are men and women 
of normal make-up who are morally responsible for their viola- 
tions of public laws and hence legally accountable for them. 
They have intelligence and free-will and are therefore amenable 
to all influences that are brought to bear upon them, whether for 
good or evil. Hence, the real prison reformer—and every good 
Catholic ought in some form or fashion to be a real prison re- 
former—demands that the State treat her disobedient subjects as 
human beings and not as dogs and utilize every sensible agency 
in correcting and reforming them when they are imprisoned. 
These agencies, to mention a few, are good, wholesome food, 
suitable buildings and sanitary cells, useful labor for which re- 
compense is given, stern but humane discipline, every reasonable 
facility for instruction, mental and religious, and for legitimate 
amusement and recreation, so necessary for everyone’s well-being, 
especially for that of those “doing time.” 

We Marylanders are justly proud of our Maryland Penitentiary, 
where all the above-mentioned agencies are put into actual prac- 
tise. The splendid work so ably begun by the late Mr. Leonard, 
“the warden with a heart,” is being courageously continued and 
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even improved upon by the present warden and his efficient deputy, 
Mr. Brady. There are no “ secrets” in the Maryland Penitentiary. 
Everything done there is above board. Every possible privilege 
consistent with good discipline is extended to the prisoners. They 
are permitted to engage in a number of pastimes, such as field 
sports and baseball on Saturday afternoons. The well-behaved 
prisoners, making up the personnel of the Sweezey Club, about 
700 or so, are allowed to associate in the evening and enjoy house- 
hold games of various kinds, and are permitted to witness moving 
pictures and entertainments. 

Lately, some talented members of the Catholic Daughters of 
America, journeyed to the penitentiary, and for an hour and a 
half, by their sweet singing, their antics, and their jokes, their 
handsome costumes and general “good fellowship,” kept the in- 
mates in almost constant outbreaks of sincere, enthusiastic ap- 
plause. No more appreciative audience could possibly have been 
found anywhere, and many a sorrowing heart was comforted. 
The night of May 16, 1922, will never be forgotten by 700 con- 
victs. The memory will help them to “ go straight” in the future. 

Baltimore. Joserpu J. Ayo, S.J. 


The Church in the Philippines 
To the Editor of AMERICA: 

There are many living today who remember distinctly that 
great event in the history of the Catholic Church of America 
which took place but a score of years since. After the Philip- 
pine Islands were ceded to the United States in 1898 in the Treaty 
of Paris, our President sent a special commission to Rome to 
treat with his Holiness, Pope Leo XIII, concerning the interests 
of the Catholic Church in the Philippines. One of the results of 
this mission was the selection of four American Bishops to be 
the chief shepherds in our distant possessions. These prelates 
were called to Rome and there, the center of Christendom, con- 
secrated successors of the Apostles. 

The first of these to set foot on the soil of the Philippines was 
the Rt. Rev. Dennis J. Dougherty, D.D., of Philadelphia, now 
the distinguished Cardinal Archbishop of his native diocese. With 
five priest coworkers from Philadelphia he arrived in Manila on 
October 6, 1903, and forthwith threw himself into his work with 
that energy and thoroughness that have since won for him paeans 
of praise from Church and State. Soon after followed the Rt. 
Rev. Frederick Rooker of New York, who was the first Ameri- 
can Bishop to die (1907) in the Islands, after four years of re- 
markable work for God and country. Then arrived the noted 
Archbishop of Manila, the Most Rev. Jeremiah J. Harty, D.D., 
of St. Louis, and the Rt. Rev. Thomas A. Hendrick, D.D., LL.D., 
of New York. The first American Archbishop labored with 
marked success for thirteen years, until in 1913, the Holy Father 
transferred him to the see of Omaha, Neb. After five and a half 
years of untiring zeal and devotion, Bishop Hendrick fell a vic- 
tim of cholera, which was raging in his diocese of Cebu, and gave 
his soul to God on November 9, 1909. 

The names of these first four American Bishops should be 
written large on the pages of the historical records of the Cath- 
olic Church in America. Their difficulties were tremendous. 
Their success amazing. In their path have walked the shepherds 
who have succeeded them. Of the Philadelphia priests who ac- 
companied Cardinal Dougherty to the Philippines in 1903 three 
have become Bishops. The first of these to be consecrated was 
the Rt. Rev. James J. Carroll, D.D., who was called to his eternal 
reward in 1913 after four years of heroic endeavor in Nueva 
Segovia, P. I. In 1910 the Rt. Rev. John B. MacGinley, D.D., 
was consecrated Bishop of Nueva Caceras, P. I., where he is still 
laboring with great fruit. After nine years of intense missionary 
activity the Rt. Rev. James P. McCloskey, D.D., was consecrated 
in 1917 and at present is presiding over the destinies of the dio- 
cese of Jaro. The third American Bishop to die in these Islands 
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in 1919, having labored for almost nine years in this vineyard of 
the Master. The other remaining American Bishop is the Rt. 
Rev. Peter J. Hurth, D.D., who was appointed Bishop of Nueva 
Segovia in 1912 and still is adorning that see. 

All who know the history of the Philippines during the last 
twenty years must thank America for the noblemen of God 
who have come from her shores to rule the dioceses here. Their 
resources of priests and money have been small, but what they 
have accomplished with little resources is astounding. Many per- 
sons over here cannot understand why more American priests 
have not come to fill the gaps left by the Spanish friars, who 
departed after Spain lost control. It is certain that our Ameri- 
can Bishops would have been able and would be able to accom- 
plish more had they with them a larger number of American 
missionaries. The arrival last year of twenty American Jesuits 
has been most heartening, as all expect wonderful things of these 
apostolic priests of God. 

It is well known that non-Catholics have spent and are spend- 
ing lavishly both men and money to make the Philippines a 
Protestant stronghold. After seeing the millions of dollars sent 
here by the non-Catholics of America, it seems to me a pity that 
a Catholic movement is not started to aid our American Bishops 
in the Philippines. Relatively little money is forwarded here by 
the Catholics of America. Possibly this is because the “ folks 
back home” have not a correct knoweldge of our needy situation 
here. In the diocese where I am stationed, the Bishop is in dire 
need of funds to do work that is essential to the Faith. His 
priests come to him in person and in letter begging him for aid 
to pay the teachers of their humble schools or to build or repair 
churches damaged by a tornado or for some like necessity. He 
is forced to tell them to “hold their souls in patience” and to 
pray until some help may come from generous America. Be- 
cause these Islands are not considered foreign missions nor home 
missions, we are usually forgotten in the distribution of mission 
alms. A Catholic movement in aid of the Philippines seems essen- 
tial. 

Jaro, Iloilo, P. I. Epwin V. Byrne. 

Bishop Cheverus’s Gifts to the Athenaeum 
To the Editor of AMERICA: 

Rare as Catholic allusions are supposed to be in Puritan (or 
Pilgrim) New England, it is quite possible that they are no more 
rare in early affairs, comparatively, than they are today. In the 
“Harvard University Directory” there appears, among the list 
of library collections, an interesting statement to the effect that 
over twenty-nine volumes were received in 1655 from Sir Kenelm 
Digby, “ Catholic and Royalist though he was.” It is presumed 
that the destructive fire of 1754 consumed these along with the 
other early donations, so that any desire to know what selections 
were made may not be satisfied. However, an even more interest- 
ing donation is cherished by the Boston Athenaeum from the 
library of the beloved Bishop Cheverus. Financial conditions 
which limited active participation with the founders of the 
Athenaeum could not present mutual friendship and good-will 
so that, when he returned to his native France, the learned 
Bishop left behind him many evidences of his scholarship. The 
following list appears in the Republic for October 3, 1903. 

“Essais de Montaigne,” quarto, 3 Vols., Paris, 1725. 

Fourmont. “ Reflections sur l’origine des Anciens Peuples.” 

2 Vols., Paris, 1747. Pausanias, “Voyage Historique de la 

Gréece,” quarto, 2 Vols., Paris, 1731. “ Oeuvres de Boileau.” 

octavo, 6 Vols., Paris, 1778. “ Histoire Universalle de Diodore 

Sicule.” duodecimo, 7 Vols., Paris, 1737. “ Discursion Amicale 

sur VEglise Anglicane,” octavo, London, 1817. Virtolo, 

“ Roman Revolution,’ 2 Vols., octavo, London, 1740. “ /tin- 

éraire de Paris a Jerusalem.” octavo, 3 Vols., Paris, 1812. 

“ Discours sur lHistoire de France,’ octavo, 19 Vols., Paris, 


1777. 





was the Rt. Rev. Maurice P. Foley, D.D., of Boston, who died 
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A volume even more rare, which I was permitted to see through 
the kindness of Mr. Bolton, bears the inscription, ‘ Presented to 
Boston Athenaeum by Rt. Rev. Bishop Cheverus, October 6th, 
1821.” It is the “Josue Imperatoris Historia,” illustrated and 
explained by Andreas Masius and was dedicated to “ Catholico, 
Potentissimo, Invictissimoque Regi, Philippo Caroli V. Imper. F. 
Andreas Masius, S. D.’ The book was published in Antwerp in 
1574 and contains a Latin, Hebrew and Latin Greek translation 
with Latin comments. Student of Latin, Greek and Hebrew, as 
that saintly product of the Sorbonne was, he must have consid- 
ered the volume of much value to have made a special donation 
of it to the Athenaeum as he did. 


Boston. Miriam T. Murpuy. 


What Are the Living “Sources” of English? 


To the Editor of AMERICA: 

In a quotation in Dr. Cunningham’s article on “ Liberal Edu- 
cation,” in America for June 10, it is implied that Latin and 
Greek are two of the “sources” whence our mother tongue draws 
its life. Is this true? If Latin and Greek are “sources” be- 
cause they have contributed a number of words to our language. 
then also are the dozen or more other languages which have 
contributed their quota to the enrichment of our speech. De- 
serving of special consideration would be Russian, Old Irish and 
Sanskrit, which not only contributed words to our language, but 
are united to it by ties of kinship. “English,” says Slater, “is 
related by collateral, though remote lines, to the ancient languages 
of India, to the speech of the ancient and modern Celts, to the 
languages of the Slavic races and to most of the other tongues 
of Europe.” As to the “source” whence our language draws its 
“life,” I should rather consider it to be Anglo-Saxon than Latin 
or Greek. Says Professor Meicklejohn, in his history of the 
English language: 


It is the genuine English words that have life and 
movement, it is they that express with greatest force our 
truest and most usual sentiments, our most inmost thoughts 
and our deepest feelings; they are the purest, the simplest 
and the most genuine part of our language, and from them 
we get a much better idea of what our language once 
was than we can from its present very mixed condition. 
. . . Latin is nothing more than a considerable con- 
tribution to our English tongue. It has given us no habits 
—that is, it has given us no grammar. The grammar is 
distinctly English and not Latin at all. 


“The Saxon,” remarks Kellogg, “is more important than the 
Latin because it is the native part of our language and is the 
larger element in common use. About four-fifths are Saxon.” 
“The Saxon words,” notes Meicklejohn, “are used in speaking 
a thousand times oftener than the Latin words.” ‘“ Taking the 
average of different writers and excluding works of science,” 
says Hart in his chapter on the English language, “I suppose 
that the Saxon words on any page of ordinary English will be 
found to be nearly nine-tenths of the whole number.” 

The superiority of the Saxon element is noted by Professor 
Freeman, a writer of vigorous English, in a new edition of his 
essays; he says: 

In almost every page I have found it easy to put some 
plain English words, about whose meaning there can be 
no doubt, instead of needless French and Latin words 
which are thought to add dignity to style, but which in 
truth add only vagueness. It needs some years of prac- 
tise before a man fully takes in the truth that for real 


strength and, above all, real clearness, there is nothing 
like the old English speech of our fathers. 


Since Anglo-Saxon is such a vital element of our language, 
should it not hold a prominent place in the curricula of. our 
educational institutions ? 


Philadelphia. J. K. S. 
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Our Lady’s Midsummer Feast 


] T is not to be expected that Sacred Scripture should 

relate the glory of the Virgin Mary’s Assumption 
into heaven, for Scripture records her sorrows rather 
than her joys. Nor is it strange that the Church has not 
dleemed it necessary to define as a dogma what in practise 
it has always accepted as true. Pious belief has asserted, 
legend and story have garnished, the love and devotion 
of art has portrayed in glowing canvas and spotless 
marble and gleaming window, that Mary, undefiled in 
soul and body, was translated from earth to preside, with 
her Divine Son, over the courts of the heavenly King- 
dom. This, the unerring belief of the Faithful in each 
succeeding age and every land, bursts forth into public 
expressions of joy on the midsummer festival of the 
Virgin. The Church, on this day, rejoices with Mary, 
because her years, like a winter, of yearning and 
prayer to be with Jesus, have been fulfilled. The sum- 
mons, calling her to union with Him in heaven, inspired 
in her a greater love, and a lessened awe, than did the 
Angel’s announcement that she was to be His mother ir the 
flesh. The ecstasies of her finding Him in heaven, far 
surpassed the joy she felt when she found Him in the 
Temple. This day meant for her the parting of those 
impenetrable clouds which closed about Jesus on the 
day of the Ascension. 

The glory of Mary’s Assumption into heaven, shrouds, 
by its very brilliance, the sadness of her departure from 
earth. As they stood by her tomb, fragrant, as legend 
says, with the roses of sumramer, the Apostles felt, not the 
desolation of death, but the exultation of a new and 


grander birth. They would no longer see the glance 


of her eye, so reminiscent of Jesus, which fired them to 
greater labors, they would hear no more those gentle tones, 
such as Jesus used, but they knew full well that Mary 
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would still mother the infant Church in its struggles and 
sorrows. Though they foresaw that the world would be 
a lonelier and a drearier place without her, they also 
realized that her spotless body was too pure and precious 
in the sight of God to be allowed, like that of other 
mortals, to crumble away into dust. It was not fitting 
that she, who had been the instrument of the eternal 
plan of the Redemption, should be left a prey to the 
ravages of time. No more is it fitting that she should 
cease to help her children to apply the fruits of that Re- 
demption to themselves. Though assumed into heaven, 
Mary still remembers the charge that was entrusted to her 
on Calvary, “Behold thy son.” 


The Cost of Government 


F it be asked why this “ Catholic Review of the Week ” 
interests itself in the cost of government, the answer 


is two-fold. Catholic Americans are American citizens 


and nothing that pertains to their country is Toreign to 
them. And the second answer is that the mounting cost 
of government is the outward sign of powerful factions 
seeking the overthrow of those benign political institu- 


tions, under which education and religion have flourished. | 


Catholic citizens are sincerely attached to these institu- 
tions for what they have meant both to the Catholic Church 
and to the general good of the race. 

Speaking in the Senate on July 31, Senator Stanley 
stated that at present there were about fifteen million 


pensioners in the United States, or one for every two tax- q 


producers. “It was this situation which crushed ancient 
France,” observed the Senator, “ and a like condition will 
enslave this country.” This curious and alarming condi- 
tion for which both parties are alike responsible, is due, 
in the Senator’s judgment, to the paternalistic regime 
which delights in creating boards, commissions and de- 
partments for the supervision and control of a thousand 
activities with which the Federal Government has no 
constitutional concern. To such an extent has paternalism 
been foisted upon the people that rights guaranteed under 
the Constitution are at present held in small respect. 

The Senator from Idaho, Mr. Borah, in a hearing before the 
committee on the judiciary, on a bill then pending to in- 
crease this bureaucratic control, by abridging the liberty of 
speech and of the press, declared the bill to be but a symptom 
of a worse disease:. the wholesale taking from the States, 
from local self-government, from constituted authority, the 
conduct of the people’s affairs, and the control at Wash- 
ington of those activities which, under the Constitution, be- 
long to the control of the local communities. Apart from this 
erowth in bureaucracy, the cost has become unbearable. 

But the end is not yet in sight. Commenting on the 
report of Federal expenditures for the fiscal year, 1922, 
Senator Borah shows that the apparent decrease furnishes 
no real ground for belief that the financial burdens will 
be soon lifted from the people. There are bills now in 
Congress which will not only offset the amount saved, 
“ but would offset it millions of times, and both the political 
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parties in Congress are trampling on each other to get 
an opportunity to vote for them.” 

Want, discontent, and lack of those opportunities under 
which individuals reach their fullest development, follow 
in the train of bureaucracy. There can be no objection 
even to expenditures which create a heavy burden, pro- 
vided they are not used for the enriching of politicians, 
but for the general good, and for purposes authorized by 
the Constitution. But schemes such as the Sheppard- 
Towner maternity act and the proposed Federal control of 
the local schools, have no place in a democracy. They 
are not expensive merely, but destructive of the principles 
upon which the American Government has been reared. 


More Children, Healthier Children 


CLAIM commonly made by birth-controllers is that 

4 4 a low birth-rate almost miraculously creates a low 
death-rate. This claim is not sustained by figures recently 
sent to the New York Herald from its Paris office. Ac- 
cording to these statistics, while France can show an 
annual increase of 117,000, the Germans beyond the Rhine 
can show 625,000. “ At this rate,” comments the editor, 
“it will take France twenty years to recuperate from 
her war-losses, and Germany less than seven.” ; 
More to the present purpose, however, is the fact that 
France with a low birth-rate suffers from a higher death- 
rate than Germany, the figures being, respectively, 17.7 
and 14.8 per 1,000 of population. In his valuable book 
lately published by Kenedy, Dr. H. G. Sutherland com- 
pares several similar sets of figures. Thus, for instance, 
during the last quarter of the nineteenth century, Eng- 
land showed a steadily falling birth-rate and a steadily 
rising death-rate. These figures assume added signifi- 
cance when the improved methods of infant-care intro- 
duced during that period, are recalled. Again, in Ireland 
in 1918, the crude birth-rate was 19.9 and the infant- 
mortality rate, 86. In England and Wales, the birth-rate 
was 17.7 and the infant death-rate, 97. In some of the 
Northern boroughs the rate rose to 120. The lowest 
mortality-rate was 63 in England, and in Ireland (Con- 
naught) 50.5. “These cold figures prove that, in this 
matter at least, the poorest Irish peasants are richer than 
the people in England.” Similarly, a table covering two 
five-year periods in twenty Departments of France, also 
prepared by Dr. Sutherland, proves that “the death-rate 
was lower in the ten Departments having the highest 
birth-rate in France, than in the ten Departments having 
the lowest birth-rate.” In addition, the low birth-rate De- 
partments were, before 1914, approaching depopulation. 
Thus the very sources to which the birth-controllers ap- 
peal, furnish them no justification. Yet it should be re- 
membered that a high birth-rate is neither the cause of 
a high death-rate, nor the guarantee of a low death-rate. 
As statisticians agree,-a relation of cause and effect be- 
tween the two rates cannot be established. Nor need it 
be said that these rates have no bearing on the moral 
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aspects of the case. The use of contraceptives would 
be indefensible even if the children of large families died 
off like flies in a frost, and the selected one or two in a 
birth-controller’s brood overtopped the years of Mathu- 
sala. 


The Pontiff and the Knights 


T O the Knights of Columbus assembled in annual con- 
vention, the Holy Father has been pleased to send a 
remarkable letter, expressing his appreciation of their ef- 
forts in the cause of religion and morality. The Knights 
have well deserved this public commendation from the 
Vicar of Christ; his benign approval will encourage them 
to forget, in the spirit of St. Paul, the accomplishments of 
the past, and to press forward to achievements even more 
notable. Perhaps this is the time to say that the confidence 
of Catholics, as a body, in the Knights of Columbus was 
never higher. To praise their record during the war is 
superfluous. Since the coming of peace, they have under- 
taken a program of education and social reform which 
might give the most ambitious pause. But the success 
which has attended their conduct of it, is a sufficient guar- 
antee for the future. 

This is also the time to offer a word of comment on 
what the imaginative secular press has seen fit to term, 
“the elements of revolt’? among the Knights. It is per- 
fectly true that the Knights have enemies both within the 
fold and without ; enemies whose hostility is founded upon 
supposed shortcomings, and others whose enmity is based 
upon a constitutional inability to understand either the 
purposes or the methods of the Order. Of course, it would 
be absurd to pretend that the Knights are invested with 
a quasi-infallibility, or that every act of council, chapter, 
or national officer, is invariably dictated by the most un- 
impeachable prudence. The only men who never make 
mistakes are the men who by doing nothing make their 
entire lives a mistake; the Knights, being active men, are 
liable to occasional error. Within the Order itself con- 
flict, from time to time, arises. Viewed in its larger 
and truer aspect, this opposition is a healthful sign. There 
is no strife in a graveyard. It is a home for the dead. 
The organization known as the Knights of Columbus is 
not. Ejight-hundred thousand strong, many of them Celts 
by descent and, therefore, by nature, the powers that glare 
on the powers that be, with a wholesome glare, fatal only 
to tyranny, they are vigorously and forcefully alive. Op- 
position furnishes the friction, and. friction is as neces- 
sary to a machine as the lubricant which keeps it in due 
bounds. Without it, not a wheel turns. The Knights 


have their friction, but, also, plenty of lubricants. 

The work of God thrives on opposition. As long as the 
Order cleaves to its fundamental principle of loyalty to 
Christ and His Vicar, loyalty to the Bishops, loyalty to all 
lawfully-constituted authority, it will continue to be what it 
now is, a body consecrated to the highest welfare of its 
members and of all men. 
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The Religious Life, the “True Philosophy” 


UMMING up, in his recent volume on “Christian 
\.7 Spirituality” the teaching of the early monks on 
the <xcellence of the religious life Father Pourrat re- 
marks that they were fond of calling it the “true 
philosophy” and liked to contrast, in the following 
fashion, the austere beauty of the counsels with the glit- 
tering vanities of the world. 
The world only esteems the riches, the honors and the 


Its eyes are all for princes and kings 


pleasures of this life. 
It is 


surrounded with pomp, arid magnificence and luxury. 


grossly mistaken. The monk is richer than kings, for he 
possesses spiritual goods in abundance. He is also more 
mighty, for he holds the mastery over all his passions, 
whereas the king is but the slave of his desires. He does 


more good, for his prayers influence souls and deliver them 
from the tyrrany of evil spirits. As for the king, he does 
good to the body only. After death, in fine, the monk’s 
salvation is surer and his heavenly reward greater. By the 
practise of virginity his state is higher than that of the 
married, and he is much happier. He is entirely devoted to 
prayer; his heart is an altar whence, as an incense of 
sweet savor, perpetually arise the purest of prayers to the 
Most High. Therefore the dignity of the monastic state is 
very exalted. Happy are they whom the Saviour calls 
thereto! 

As it is now about that season of the year when 
many Catholic youths and maidens in this country who 
have finished their course at high school or college must 
decide what their life-work is to be, to at least some 
of these numerous young people the “true philosophy,” 


as the early monks termed the religious life, is sure to 
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have a strong appeal. Joining the shining ranks of the 
countless virgin souls who, from Our Divine Saviour’s 
time until today, have proudly scorned the world’s 
attractions, these fortunate young men and women of 
1922, who have had the wisdom to discern and ap- 
praise that “true philosophy,” will joyfully enter this 
month or the coming fall the novitiates scattered 
throughout the land. Then during their quiet sojourn 
in those homes of prayer and of spiritual growth, these 
youths and maidens will slowly learn how to pattern 
their lives on that of Our Blessed Lord and of his 
stainless Mother, and they will be taught how to fit them- 
selves for sharing generously in the most Divine of 
Divine enterprises, the salvation of souls. Finally, when 
a year or two of holy preparation has passed, these 
valiant young athletes of Christ will have nobly dedicated 
themselves by vow to the service of Almighty God. Then 
will that gentle Master, as He always faithfully keeps 
His promises, will give these youths and maidens who 
have joyfully “left all things” for His Name’s sake 
the “ hundred-fold ” of freedom from temporal care, and 
the hundred-fold of peace and serenity that religious 
commonly enjoy till the end of their earthly sojourn. 
Then, finally, when their last summons comes, Our 
Saviour will fulfil the rest of the promise He makes to 
all who sell what they have and follow Him, and, will 
joyfully welcome them to “life everlasting,” saying: 
“Come, ye blessed of my Father, possess you the king- 
dom prepared for you from the foundation of the world.” 


Literature 


The Modern Irish Novel 


HE novel of the old school which concerned itself 
with Irish life is perhaps now rather an antique, or a 
curio, than a living entity ; Lever, with his “ Handy Andy ” 
is seldom remembered except by that lovely lyric. 
What will you do, love, 
When I am going 
With white sails flowing 
The Seas beyond? 
But after all, it was only an undue sensitiveness that made 
the delightful Andy and the irritable Squire Egan seem to 
be annoying characterizations of a whole race. Charles 
Lever has suffered almost the same fate, though he hardly 
deserved it, and the Irish writers, Gerald Griffin, the 
brothers Banim, and that erratic man of genius, William 
Carleton, are almost as out of the light as Charles J. Kick- 
ham. And yet, taking all these in a group, how greatlv su- 
perior they are to the very modern school of young Irish 
writers. 

It is not too dogmatic to say that none of these new peo- 
ple equal the force and intensity, the truth of life and the 
truth of locality as that finest of all novels of Irish tife, 
Gerald Griffin’s “ Collegians ”; I, though I have suffered 





the slings and arrows of outrageous arguments for doing 
so, even admire “ The Invasion.” ‘It is a relief to turn 
to the hunting stories of Misses Ross and Somerville 
after one has been forced to read, as a matter of duty, 
for nobody can read his work for pleasure, the fiction of 
Gerald O’Donovan. James Stephens has a touch of genius, 
which shows in everything he writes, except when he at- 
tempts criticism. 

Let us hope that the vogue of Canon Sheehan still con- 
tinues, although the foolish convention that today makes 
a book published last Christmas quite out of date in Sep- 
tember has affected readers who ought to know better. In 
the older days, the casual reader looked to see whether 
there was a great deal of dialogue in the book he was about 
to read, now he looks at the date. Canon Sheehan’s ladies 
and gentlemen, especially his young girls, are rather sticks. 
Monsignor Benson was right when he wondered where 
on earth the Canon found his studies of the women of so- 
ciety ; but when he kept close to the people, he was inimit- 
able. 

But we turn to the newer people. They are all sicklied 
over with a pale green and yellow light. They have the 
gloom of the Russian novelists, without the excuse of living 
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in a civilization that was rapidly becoming decivilized. 

Somebody said recently that the pictures of peasant life 

given by Thomas Hardy, Eden Phillpotts, and other 
_ painters of English country life, show quaint and delight- 

ful villagers or farmers who lack only the grace of the 

Sacraments. Now Patrick Macgill has something of the 

fine touch of Thomas Hardy and Phillpotts, or of Mary 

Wilkins Freeman and Harriet Beecher Stowe when they 
describe the New Englanders. 

“Maureen” is decidedly the best of Macgill’s novels. 
It shows better taste than Carleton, more vividness than 
Banim, and in every sense it approaches the beauty and 
force of “ The Collegians.” It must be untrue to the life 
of the Irish peasant, the Irish shopkeeper, the Irish farmer. 
or else these Irish he depicts have entirely lost the Sacra- 
mental grace, and have come to take their religion as a 
mere formality. 

Nothing could be better told than the story of Father 
Brady, the Father “ Dan,” who was taught by Phelim Don- 
nely, in a flash, as St. Paul was, how to glorify duties that 
have become perfunctory and to become the perfect priest. 
The little sermons reported by Patrick Macgill must have 
been taken from the mouth of a good priest; but it is as- 
tonishing to see how little effect they seem to have on his 
Irish people. 

The ills of drink, and lust as the result of drink, abound. 
It is evident even in “ Maureen” that the Church is a 
great force, and on chosen souls like Maureen and Cathal 
Cassidy, it affects the minute actions of their days, as our 
religion affects the little actions of each hour of Catholic 
life. Let us take this little picture of Father Dan, after 
the bitterness of Phelim against the priest who loved the 
“quality,” had taught him his lesson: 

Taking his gamebag from his shoulder the priest handed it 
to Phelim Donnely. “Forgive me, Phelim, and take this bag 
with ye,” he said impetuously. “Give your wife and weans 
a good meal. I'll come round and see you tonight before bed- 
time. I'll pay you for the ram, and, Phelim Donnely,” he 
added, “ye’ve done more for me this evening than ye know. 
Ye’ve made me see things, Phelim Donnely. Ye’ve taught yer 
priest his duty and from now on I’m going to see toit .. . 
And this gun,” he added, “take it. And maybe it’s a rabbit 
or a hare that ye can shoot when ye’re doin’ nothin’ else in 
the evenin’. And a rabbit or hare makes a fine meal for a 
sick person.” 

He handed the fowling-piece to Phelim, and without another 
word he walked down the hills toward his own home. Phelim, 
utterly aghast, stared after the priest, believing that the man 
had suddenly gone mad. 

Then began a new life for the priest. He got to know his 
poor, went about the country always on foot, visiting the 
needy, and that meant everyone, for the richest in his parish 
depended on the whim of a season and the temper of a sky. 
A wet spring on the bogland meant a fireless hearth in winter ; 
a bad summer meant bad crops, ruin and starvation. From 
these hardships none was immune; not even the priest who 
now cultivated a garden of his own and with his own hands 
planted his potatoes and corn. 

“Think iv yerself workin’ like one iv us,” said a peasant 
to him one day as Father Dan, with his sleeves thrust up and 
his shirt-collar unbuttoned, was setting a ridge of potatoes. 
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“Well, it’s not everyone that has the chance to learn a trade 
like the Carpenter of Nazareth,” said the priest. 


But a more dark, lugubrious, uncharitable, un-Christian 
crowd than most of Father Dan’s parishioners are can 
hardly be imagined. They go to Mass and appear to be 
thankful when their crops are good, although the manag- 
ing and thoroughly disagreeable farmer’s wife, Cassie 
Shemus Neehal, does not allow her “ chores ” to interfere 
with her devotions. 

Of course, one can hardly praise “ George Birmingham,” 
Canon Hannay’s pen-name, without exacting a protest. 
He does not represent the Irish at all, you are told. He 
merely writes to amuse you; but he is at least cheerful and 
hopeful, and his pictures of Irish life do not make you 
wonder, as Patrick Macgill’s do, whether most of the Celts 
are not possessed of a thoroughly darksome devil. 

It is hard to say which is the most unspeakably decadent, 
Gerald O’Donovan or the exotic and erotic Joyce; and it is 
a remarkable fact that hardly any of the younger set find 
anything really good in those priests to whom they owe 
their education. It is natural enough that George Moore 
should revile the Jesuits whenever he has an opportunity. 
He has stylistic grace and the obscene morality of Anatole 
France, but he can never be so unmoral as most of his 
clique, for the reason that he knows the difference between 
morality and immorality. There is a minor Irish novelist 
whose name I forget, who makes a misunderstood priest 
commit suicide by swallowing his rosary. This is going a 
little too far! 

It may be said at once that Ireland has too long been 
represented in literature by the frolicsome idiot and the 
cheerful clown; and the repartee and wit and the faculty 
of turning life upside down, with an antic disposition, 
which was supposed to represent the characteristics of the 
Irish, or what used to be called before the world was made 
safe for democracy, “the lower classes.” The change, 
then, to the serious study of Irish character is a good one. 
The past methods are wrong if the Irish people insist on 
saying so; after all, they are the only experts. No man 
born in America and living in American atmosphere, no 
matter how sympathetic he may be with the country of his 
ancestry, can understand absolutely the Irish character. 
Personally, a short visit to Ireland puzzled me greatly. I 
found that there was no standardized Irishman, as J had 
been led to expect. Each man was as different from the 
other man as the American or Dane is different from each 
of his compatriots ; so as an exponent of the Irish charac- 
teristics I am logically ruled out of court. I go to Irish 
novels, as I go to Russian novels or Spanish novels, to find 
a clue to local or national characteristics, this is one of the 
uses of the novel. But what dol find? A perverter of the 
known truth like Gerald O’Donovan, who has not even the 
excuse that such perversion will make his books sell. The 
best-seller in the United States and in England today is 
not the kind of book that Gerald O’Donovan writes 
Let us take “ Abbé Pierre ” and “ Maria Chapdelaine,” 
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for example. Both Gerald O'Donovan and Patrick Mac- 
gill, although one does not bracket an author like Macgill 
with one of the type of O’Donovan, have some literary 
qualities which ought to make them really important. 
“ Maureen ’ come near to being a great novel but one 
feels that it can be no more true to life than ““ Main Street ” 
because a great cross-section of life has been left out of 
it and the really spiritual motives neglected. O’Donovan 
has a fine power of insight in description, but the trail of 
the serpent, the slime of the snake, as he crawled out of 
Paradise, is over it all. 
Maurice Francis EGAN. 


A BALLAD OF HAPPY TREES 


Many have sung of the Sorry Tree, 
For Sorrow’s nearest to you and me, 
(Though the Tree that was sad 

Hath made men glad, ) 

But none have sung of the Happy Trees 
Save only me. 


There was the Tree beneath whose shade 

Mary the child of Anna played, 

And the Tree that sheltered from summer's heat, 
Good Joseph, resting his tired feet. 


There was the Tree that made the beam 
For the roof that lighted at Gabriel’s gleam, 
And covered from stormy element 

Sweet Mary the chosen of God's intent. 


There was the Tree to a manger hewed, 
Cradling a God when men were rude; 

And the Tree that grew in Galilee 

Where He sat when the poor folk came lovingly. 


But the Trees that joy did wholly fill 
Were those He shaped by His Workman skill, 
Hammer and adze and plane and saw, 
Cut and chipped and hewn at His Law, 
Yea, to be wrought by the Master’s Hand, 
Happy beyond all Trees that stand. 
Carotine ExizasetH MacGIL. 


REVIEWS 
Christian Spirituality. from the Time of Our Lord till the 
Dawn ef the Middle Ages. By the Rev. P. Pourrat, Supérieur 
du Grand Séminaire de Lyon. Translated by W. H. MitcHe.r 


and S. P. Jacques. New York: P. J. Kenedy & Sons. $4.00. 

In this learned volume, as the author observes in his preface, 
he has “sought to summarize the ascetic and mystical spirituality 
of the early Church from the days of her birth to the beginning 
of the tenth century.” He has aimed to make “the early authors 
known, to set forth their teaching in their own words at sufficient 
length to give a definite idea of it, and to group together and 
describe the various ascetic and mystical doctrines taught in each 
of the periods under review.” A perusal of his book will show 
that Father Pourrat has admirably succeeded in gaining the end 
he purposed. 

The volume’s 300 pages are arranged in twelve chapters, be- 
ginning with “The Ascetic Teaching of Jesus and the Apostles,” 
next taking up “ Christian Ascetism in the First Three Centuries,” 
discussing some of its “Eccentricities,” then describing early 
‘“Monachism” in the East and in the West, chapters which are 
followed by a clear and satisfying summary of St. Augustine’s 
ascetical teaching. The Christology of the fifth and sixth centi- 
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ries and the devotion of the Catholics of those times to the Holy 
Eucharist and Our Lady are then given a good chapter and the last 
fifty or more pages of the work are devoted to a most interesting 
account of the later development of Western and Eastern mon- 
asticism. There can be read, for example, John Moschus’s pur- 
pose in cultivating his renowned “ Spiritual Meadow,” namely, 
that his faithful son Sophonius may “ discover the virtues of holy 
men, who are distinguished in our time, and who, in the words -of 
the Psalmist, have been planted near the running waters,” and 
those who wish to mount the thirty rounds of St. John Climacus’s 
mystical ladder are told how to go about -it. The book is full of 
learned lore concerning the vagaries of early heretics and ex- 
tremists that is very interesting. Spiritual directors should find 
Father Pourrat’s work of special value. Two succeeding vol- 
umes, bringing the history of asceticism down to our time, are an- 
nounced by the author. W. D. 





Indulgences as a Social Factor in the Middle Ages. By Dr. 
NrKALAUS Pautus. Translated by J. Ettror Ross. New York: 
The Devin-Adair Co. $1.25. 

Few points of Catholic doctrine and devotion are more frequently 
misunderstood than indulgences. Here then is a little book upon 
this subject that will serve a valuable purpose. It discloses an 
entirely new aspect of this subject, which should appeal to our 
times in a particular way. Catholic students have almost as much 
to learn from this volume as the non-Catholic reader. The 
theological side of indulgences is briefly explained in the intro- 
ductory pages and the entire monograph is then devoted to the 
social value of indulgences in the Middle Ages. 

The doctrine of indulgences and the practise of bestowing alms 
for worthy causes call for no defense when rightly understood. 
It was entirely proper, as Dr. Paulus says, that Popes and Bishops 
should impart spiritual favors in order to incite the Faithful to a 
greater generosity in fulfilling the Divine precept of alms-giving. 
This generosity was not directed solely towards the erection of 
churches. The social works promoted or accomplished through 
the granting of indulgences as a spiritual incentive included, in 
the words of Eugene C. Baker, chairman of the School of History 
at the University of Texas, who contributes a short foreword to 
the book: “the construction and maintenance of churches, schools, 
hospitals and other charitable institutions; bridges, dams, roads, 
harbors and fortifications, and the stimulation of such important 
social movements as the Crusades and the Truce of God.” 

Thus indulgences, through the alms that came with them, were 
a strong factor in the upbuilding of Christian civilization, in its 
protection against barbarism and its final preservation from the 
deluge of Islamism. Abuses -were then very rare. Men clearly 
understood that indulgences were no license for the commission 
of future sins and could obtain no remission for past sins, un- 
repented and unconfessed. As many as from seventy-five to a 
hundred Fathers were busy for days hearing confessions in the 
towns where an indulgence had been granted to promote some 
good public cause. Conversions of notorious sinners were 
numerous on such occasions and’ men sought above all things the 
honor of God and the salvation of their souls. J... 





In His Image.} By Witt1am Jennincs Bryan. Fifth Edition: 
Sixteenth Thousand. New York: Fleming H. Revell. 

This is a most unusual book, and a refreshing one, too. One 
may sum up its nine chapters in a single word: an act of faith. 
Mr. Bryan, long before the public eye as orator, politician and 
statesman, has given us in these pages with all the conviction of 
his warm heart an old-time plea for God, for God’s place in life 
both individual, domestic, social and governmental. He is most 
insistent. On page 230 we read: “What plan but the plan of 
Christ can fill the world with willing workers and satisfied 
employers?” Again on page 86: “There is that in each human 
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life that corresponds to the mainspring of a watch—that which is 
absolutely necessary if the life is to be what it should be, a real 
life and not a mere existence. That necessary thing is a belief in 
God.” Such a plea from a man who all but reached the presidency 
and has stormed and thundered in every national convention of his 
party for the past thirty years is something so rare with all its 
impassioned, whole-sovled pleading that it deserves more than a 
passing note. 

The author’s chapter on “The Origin of Man” is an irritant 
to the near-scientists of evolution. He twits them admirably and 
shows up their tawdry finery with many a grip that makes one 
chuckle as one reads. Yet Mr. Bryan is in deadly earnest, for he 
realizes, as does every teacher, that such charlatanism is work- 
ing havoc with young America. He shows its poisoning in 
Darwin’s own case, for Darwin wrote of his weakening idea of 
God’s existence: “ But then arises the doubt: can the mind of 
man, which has, as I fully believe, been developed from a mind 
as low as that possessed by the lowest animals, be trusted to draw 
such grand conclusions?” With the pitying scorn of a man who 
spreads the worthless goods of a swindler before his own eyes 
the author cries out: “ We are not progeny of the brute; we have 
not been forced upward by a blind pushing-power; neither have 
we tumbled upward by chance. It is a drawing-power, not a 
pushing-power, that rules the world, a power which finds its 
highest expression in Christ who promised: ‘I, if I be lifted up 
from the earth, will draw all men unto Me.’ It is better to 
trust in the Rock of Ages, than to know the age of the rocks.” 
Mr. Bryan is to be heartily congratulated, yet, while reading, 
one finds oneself repeating: ‘If Mr. Bryan only had the true 
Faith!” F. P. LeB. 





Vergil, a Biography. By Tenney FRANK, Professor of Latin 
in the Johns Hopkins University. New York: Henry Holt & Co. 

The author entitles this interesting work a “ biography,” but 
the word must be understood in the sense of what a Frenchman 
might call a portrait intime. Vergil himself has here been com- 
mandeered, so to furnish canvas and pigments for his own pic- 
ture, and he is a very interesting sitter. Under the spell woven 
over him by Mr. Frank, he becomes very communicative and 
using such rather secondary and not too well-known poems as 
the “Ciris” the “Culex” and “Copa” for part at least of his 
sources, he gives us many a biographical detail hitherto either 
unknown or little noticed. Every one of them enables Mr. Frank 
to add a stroke or two to his picture. Vergil’s times, and the 
historical background over which he moved are only secondary 
elements. The man, as he reveals himself in his minor poems 
is the principal theme of the work. 

To the vast majority, to schoolboys and scholars, Vergil is 
the Vergil of the “ Tityre, tu patulae recubans sub tegmine fagi, 
the Eclogues, of the Georgics, and of the “ Divine” Eneid. Not 
many candidates for the A.B. could pass an examination in the 
“Catalepton” or the “Ciris”, and it is more than doubtful 
whether Mr. Edison himself could settle offhand the authen- 
ticity of the “ Moretum.” From a literary point of view, with 
rare exceptions, these poems are not of the highest value. Yet, 
under the analytic lens of Mr. Frank, they are made to reveal 
certain stylistic characters of the great poet, peculiar metrical 
industries as well as biographical details, which prove always 
interesting and sometimes new. Mr. -Frank brings out clearly 
the structural weakness of the “Culex” for instance. The 
“Culex” tells the story of the shepherd, who while slumbering, 
is on the point of being bitten by a serpent, but is stung to semi- 
wakefulness by a gnat just in time to save him from the rep- 
tile’s deadly bite. But, alas, the shepherd unintentionally crushes 
the gnat that has saved his life. But at night the ghost of the 
murdered insect returns to visit the slayer and to tell him 
the dismal sights he has just witnessed in the shades below. 
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The “Culex” buzzes through 414 lines. All sense of proportion 
and artistic craftsmanship is absent. But Mr. Frank admits both 
from internal as well as from external evidence that the poem 
is really Vergil’s, that, like the “Ciris,” it reveals here and 
there the genuine Vergil of later days. At the same time, Mr. 
Frank cautiously and critically reminds the reader that the poem 
must not be taken more seriously than Vergil himself intended. 
The “Moretum” Mr. Frank does not consider as Vergil’s. The 
volume has the merit of studying Vergil from a new angle. The 
author's literary judgments are well balanced, and not too auto- 
cratic. He presents his verdicts with every proof that he is 
well briefed. They are, as a rule, sound. j.C.R. 





Cannibal-Land. Adventures with a Camera in the New 
Hebrides. 3y Martin Jonnson. Boston: Houghton Mifflin 
Co. $3.00. 

The islands of the South Seas are rich in primitive story; none 
more so than the group called the New Hebrides, and said by 
many to be the home of the most unredeemed cannibals. Two or 
three years ago Mr. Johnson, a moving-picture photographer, 
accompanied by his wife, spent seven months there, “shooting” 
the natives and the country, and incidentally gaining a knowledge 
of the manners and customs of the inhabitants. “ Cannibal-Land” 
is a record of the adventures that enlivened his trip. The story is 
well told, and the twenty or more excellent photographs that 
illustrate the narrative add a touch of realism that makes the 
account doubly attractive. Some of these islands were said never 
to have been trodden by a white man, and it was these the author 
was most anxious to visit. How he won access to the interior of 
Malekula, the second largest island of the group, and how he 
finally secured the friendship of the chief, Nagapate, and what he 
saw and experienced on the journey; who the “monkey” people 
are, and who are the long-heads of Tomman and the dwarfs of 
Espiritu Santo; why it is that language undergoes such rapid 
changes among savage tribes so that old and young at times speak 
different tongues; the degraded position of woman and the part 
played by religion in the lives of these strange creatures; all these 
and similar questions are touched on by the writer, and explanation 
of rites and customs given that are sure to keep the reader in- 
terested to the last page. But a photographer’s life is not always 
a happy one; and on two occasions Mr. Johnson and his wife 
narrowly escaped being served up as a toothsome dish for a 
cannibal’s banquet. j. &.G. 


BOOKS AND AUTHORS 


“After Communion.” —The following prayerful sonnet, by 
Christina Rossetti, is from “ The Oxford Book of English Mysti- 
cal Verse” (Oxford Univ. Press) : 


Why should I call Thee Lord, who art my God? 
Why should I call Thee Friend, who art my Love? 
Or King, who art my very Spouse above? 
Or call Thy Scepter on my heart Thy rod? 
Lo now Thy banner over me is love, 
All heaven flies open to me at Thy nod: 
For Thou hast lit Thy flame in me a clod, 
Made me a nest for dwelling of Thy Dove. 
What wilt Thou call me in our home above, 
Who now hast called me friend? how will it be 
When Thou for good wine settest forth the best? 
Now Thou dost bid me come and sup with Thee, 
Now Thou dost make me lean upon Thy breast: 
How will it be with me in time of love? 





Touring in Sicily—The latest of “The Spell Series” (Page 
Co., 53 Beacon St., Boston) is “The Spell of Sicily, the Garden 
of the Mediterranean,” by Will S. Monroe, A. B., Ph. D., which 
is full of good photographs. Both the traveling and the fireside 
tourist will find the volume rich in information about the beautiful 
island’s natural characteristics, its wonderful history and the social 
state of its 3,600,000 inhabitants today. Of special interest is the 
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author's account of the desperate economic struggle that the poor, 
half-starved over-taxed Sicilian laborer constantly has to make. 
Grasping landlords grind down the people but are exempt them- 
selves from their just share of the taxes, while the average annual 
wage of the Sicilian householder is less than one hundred dollars, 
his family is very large and he has to pay a larger proportion 
of his income to the Government than almost any other European 
country. Regarding the state of religion in Sicily, the author, 
who does not appear to be a Catholic, naturally finds much to 
puzzle him. Apparently he regards the Church largely to blame 
for the present economic distress that prevails in the island, for- 
getting that the Church has long been systematically plundered by 
the State. 





Poetry. —* Lute and Furrow” (Scribner, $1.75) is the third 
volume of lyrics to be published by Olive Tilford Dargan. 
Though the author has received great praise for her dramas, 
in prose and poetry, she is at her best in these shorter forms 
of verse. She has a keen insight into the meaning of moun- 
tain and field and nature in its varying moods, while her 
flashes of deeper understanding of men and manners often 
make the reader pause and ponder. This is especially true 
of her narrative poems, in which deep human emotion is 
equaled by a perfect technique. Here is a little of her iron- 
ical counsel to “ We Creators ”: 

Let us go on with experiments 
Let us dare and dream and do; 
Some day we may make a world 


With a buttercup in it, 
Or a swallow’s wing. 


Pamphlets.—From the Catholic Truth Society, London and 
Brooklyn, come these five pamphlets, which should be placed in 
the vestibule book-rack or passed on to non-Catholics to read. 
Those infected with H. G. Wells’ sophistries could profitably 
read “ The Problem of Evil,” by Father M. C. D’Arcy; “ The 
Immaculate Conception” is expounded theologically for the ill- 
informed by Father J. B. Jaggar; Father Thurston explains 
“Why We Resist Divorce”; the Rev. H. P. Russell has a good 
controversial paper called “The Church Visibly One,” and 
Father O. R. Vassall-Phillips, C.SS.R., exposes “The Methods 
of a Fanatic,” a violent and mendacious anti-Catholic English- 
man named Stutfield who lies about the Chtrch’s teaching on 
certain moral questions. In an interesting pamphlet, entitled 
“Fray Junipero Serra and the Military Heads of California” 
(Franciscan Herald Press, Chicago) Father Francis B. Steck, 
O.F.M.. describes the constant trouble that the Spanish com- 
mandants gave that renowned missionary by interfering with 
his work for the Indians. “The Moral Argument for Theism” 
(Longmans), by the Rev. V. F. Storr, is a pamphlet which gives 
us little that is new and what it does give is presented in an 
unconvincing way. Like so many of his kind, the author is very 
wobbly when he comes down to essentials, being confused by 
Kant, Tyrrell and Bergson. 





Pious Books.—The jubilee year of Belgium’s amiable Saint, 
John Berchmans, aroused new interest in the life of this 
humble Flemish boy, and as part of the celebration of this 
event held in Belgium a year ago, the committee in charge 
planned an exposition consisting of all the relics of the Saint 
obtainable, and of pictures, statues, banners, books, manu- 
scripts, documents, etc., which have appeared through the years 
in connection with the practise of devotion to Berchmans. 
So enthusiastic was the crowd of 20,000 visitors to the ex- 
position that it was determined to perpetuate its more inter- 
esting features by publishing a souvenir volume. This was 
admirably done by the committee in charge and the resuit of 






their labors is a book called “Le Musée Saint Jean-Berch- 
mans a@ Louvain” (Louvain). The volume, while not a life, 
indicates practically all the sources of information we have 
concerning him, and as such is valuable. It is artistic and 
deserves translation——-A Sister of Notre Dame has written 
“A Simple Life of Jesus for His Little Ones” (Herder, $0.85) 
which mothers, kindergarten teachers and catechists will find 
helpful. “The Life of St. Francis Regis of the Society of 
Jesus” (Loyola University Press, Chicago), by Robert Holland, 
S. J., is a neat volume which can easily be read in a short time 
and tells in an interesting way the story of a great Saint of France. 
The author has gone about his task with care and the judgment 
he has used in selecting the details in which the average reader 
will be interested is praiseworthy. Priests, seminarians and 
especially religious will find great profit in following the story 
of St. Regis to the City of God——In “The Divine Story” 
(Blase Benziger, $1.00), by the Rev. Cornelius Holland,-S. T. L., 
the author has admirably succeeded in bringing down to the level 
of a child’s intellect the story of Christ’s life on earth. There is 
no abstract reasoning to dismay the juvenile mind, and theological 
discussions are wisely relegated to treatises intended for the more 
mature. Instead Father Holland displays his knowledge of child 
psychology by relating the Divine story in a series of pictures 
that are very attractive in their vividness. The book is written 
in language that is always elevated and literary. 





Novels. —“ In the Days of Poor Richard” (Bobbs-Merrill, 
$2.00), by Irving Bachelor is a good historical romance, but 
not so good as other books by the same author. Franklin and 
Washington are presented with historical correctness, but are 
not very vivid. Arnold stands out more clearly. The troubled 
course of true love in the case of the boy and the girl, what 
there is of it, is well done, but it fails to keep the promise of 
interest with which it begins. The book, however, presents 
an excellent picture of sturdy Americanism in the days of the 
Revolution that makes it of real value. 

“The Breaking Point” (Doran), by Mary Roberts Rinehart, 
is a departure from the popular author’s usual manner, and 
is as good as anything she has done. The story revolves about 
the sudden lapse and equally sudden recovery of memory 
brought about by serious mental shocks. The problem thus 
presented was a difficult one to handle, but the author has 
done it cleverly and plausibly. She has told her story with her 
accustomed skill, and as always maintains the interest through- 
out. In her character-study she goes deeper below the sur- 
face than is her wont, and is even more generous in attractive 
personages. Her novel proves that her pen is no less happy 
when serious than in its lighter moods. 

“A Vagrant Tune” (Small, Maynard, $1.75), by Bryan T. 
Holland, is, as the “jacket” implies, reminiscent of ‘“ Cran- 
ford.” It is a story of a quiet English countryside, far re- 
moved in spirit and contact from the complex modern life, 
and its characters are quaint and lovable because they are so 
unused to the ways of the world. There is tragedy in the 
tale, and romance which, for the younger generation, brings 
disappointment, but for those in the sunset of life ends in 
blissful triumph. 

“Then Came Molly” (Penn Co., Phil.) is the rather “in- 
triguing ” title of what seems to be Harriet V. C. Ogden’s first 
novel. It is a harmless but tiresome story of a beauteous 
Southern maiden who goes to New York to be an artist—— 
The reign of Elizabeth for time, “the pale” of Ireland for 
place, Cotsby and the Earl of Desmond and Baltinglas for 
characters; what excellent material for a thrilling historical 
movie. But Richard Ball is not Robert Hugh Benson, and so 
the story “His Better Part” (Herder, $2.25) is a disappointing 


and costly book. 
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Education 
The Parish School, a Privilege and a Duty 


OME weeks ago, a group of non-Catholic men and 
bJ women were in¢orporated under the title ‘“ The 
Protestant Teachers’ Association of New York.” The 
primary purpose of the Association is to foster the study 
of the Bible and of religion among Protestant children 
attending the public schools. ‘‘ Under the present system,” 
reports the chief incorporator, “ no provision is made for 
religious instruction in the schools of the State. Since 
Catholics have their own schools in which adequate re- 
ligious instruction is given, the chief need is for the 
Protestant children.” The Association numbers more 
than 5,000 members, of whom about ninety per cent are 
teachers in the public schools of the city. 

The zeal of these good people is indeed commendable. 
Beyond all other groups, our teachers come most closely 
in contact with our children, and nowhere is the realiza- 
tion that the welfare of the next generation depends upon 
the religious instruction of the child of today, keener than 
among the teachers in the city of New York. Despite the 
efforts of many public and private child-welfare associa- 
tions, the problem at present eludes all solution, save the 
one solution of religion in the schools, which at present 
does not seem practicable. In a recent interview the Hon. 
Alfred J. Talley, for several years chief assistant in the 
office of the district attorney, and at present on the bench 
of General Sessions, referring to the men and women 
brought into the criminal courts, stated plainly that this 
was the day of the young criminal. “ Twenty-five years 
ago,” said the judge, “it was very unusual to find boys 
and girls of seventeen and eighteen arraigned for serious 
crimes. Today, a very large percentage of criminals in the 
penitentiaries of the State are less than twenty-one years 
of age.” The present district attorney recently made the 
astounding statement that, according to the records, eighty 
per cent of the criminals arraigned by him were under 
twenty years of age, and seventy per cent under eighteen. 
In nearly all these cases, it will be found that as a child 
the criminal had no religious education whatever, and that 
he began his career of law-breaking at the tender age of 
thirteen or fourteen. So common has this sad condition 
become that for some years a group of professional men 
and women, under the leadership of Judge Crane, of New 
York, have been endeavoring to perfect a plan whereby 
every child in the public schools may receive some train- 
ing in religion. Referring to the criticisms passed upon 
schools which exclude religious training, Judge Crane 
wrote nearly two years ago: 

The education of today stops short. It is as though it taught 
the A B C and said, “ The child now knows the alphabet; let it 
learn to read by itself”; as though it taught addition, subtraction, 
multiplication, and division, and said, “ Now let the child master 
fractions by itself”; as though it taught reading, and said, “ The 


libraries are open, the books accessible ; we have given you the key 
to the sciences; educate yourself.” This would not satisfy, and 
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what is now done with respect to religious training does not 
satisfy. 

And again, commending the attempts made by individual 
teachers to bring the children to some knowledge of 
Almighty God and His law, through the medium of secu- 
lar instruction, Judge Crane writes: 

But educators of all shades of religious belief 'ament the ham- 
pering restrictions which permit the child to be taught geography, 
but not about the God who made the earth; botany, but not about 
God who clothed the flower; physiology, but not about God who 
built man; astronomy, but not about God who guides the stars; 
history, but not about Divine Providence in human affairs; human 
laws, but not the Divine commands for human conduct. This does 
not mean that the children do not, incidentally, obtain some knowl- 
edge about God, but that the basic propositions respecting His 
existence, His creation of the universe, His power, His justice, 
His love, His mercy, His Commandments, the immortality of the 
soul, the future state and the relation which conduct and faith 
bear to it, the obligation to pray, and the efficacy of prayer and 
the sources of spiritual enlightenment, are not definitely and design- 
edly taught in the varying degrees of simplicity or profundity 
as required by the age and mental development of the pupils. 


Judge Crane is not a Catholic, but he has drawn up an 
excellent program of religious instruction, and in the 
phrases italicized almost repeats the directions contained 
in the Code of Canon Law. The scheme proposed by 
Judge Crane met strong opposition from the Board of 
Education and many principals, not because they did not 
appreciate its value, but because, in their opinion, it could 
not be grafted on the system as at present constituted. 
Other strong objections were based on points of law, and 
up to the present it has not been found possible to devise 
a course of religious instruction for pupils in the public 
schools which is not, apparently at least, in conflict with 
the rather drastic prohibitions contained in the State Con- 
stitution. j 

The zeal of these non-Catholics to supply for an essen- 
tial defect in the State schools puts many a Catholic to 
shame. Simply by studying the actual results in the great 
school laboratories of New York and in the criminal 
courts, these men and women have arrived at the con- 
clusion which has been the property of the Catholic 
Church, ever since her Divine Founder called the little 
ones to His sacred arms. The apathy of some Catholic 
parents toward the religious training of their children is 
almost incredible; and I am not here speaking of titular 
Catholics, but of Catholics who are present at Mass on 
Sunday, and who receive the Sacraments with fair regu- 
larity. Every Catholic parent, unless his Faith is dead, 
must know that his children are a solemn charge and 
responsibility. God who sent the child will require an 
accounting at the hands of father and mother. Living as 
they do in a world which knows little of God’s law and 
cares less, Catholic parents must be aware of the dangers 
to faith and morals which surround their children. They 
are obliged in conscience to protect their little ones to the 
best of their ability, and if they realize this obligation, 
they will neglect no means which may help them to fulfil 
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it. And it is plain that the best protection which the child 
can receive is the training of the parish school, for there 
the child lives in an atmosphere of the supernatural. The 
very school buildings are marked with the saving sign of 
Jesus Christ. The day is opened and closed with prayer, 
and in the teachers the child sees consecrated men and 
women, whose garb and bearing proclaim another and a 
higher world. These things, however, are but the out- 
ward signs of an interior reality. The purpose of the 
parish school is to prepare the child for citizenship in 
heaven as well as in the United States, and not merely to 
teach him how to make a living, but, what is of infinitely 
higher value to the individual and to society, how to live 
in conformity with the law of God, the law of the love of 
his fellow-man, and the law of his country. This is the 
only true “teaching for citizenship,” since that teaching 
alone which acknowledges Almighty God as the source 
and sanction of all law, can give a valid and lasting 
foundation for right order and right living. 

Yet it should never be forgotten that while the parish 
school is a privilege and an opportunity, no Catholic parent 
is free to patronize it or not, as he chooses. The law of 
the Church specifies the duty of Catholics in this important 
matter. If, when a Catholic school is available, they 
send the child to a non-Catholic school, without per- 
mission of the Bishop, they are guilty of grave sin. If 
they persist in this violation of the Church’s law, they 
cannot be admitted to the Sacraments, just as a penitent 
could not be absolved were he to announce, seriously, that 
he intended to eat meat every Friday, and never to go to 
Mass on Sunday. For under the law the obligation of 
securing a truly Catholic education for the child must be 
considered one of the gravest of all parental duties. 

Cheerful compliance with the law of the Church is the 
best means of making our young people good Catholics 
and good citizens, and will bring down in abundance upon 
Catholic parents the blessings of Almighty God. Many 
a father can leave his children no endowment of worldly 
goods, but thanks to the parish school, there are few who 
cannot give them the infinitely more precious gift of a 


Catholic training. Pau L. Brake y, S.J. 


Economics 


Government-Costs and War-Costs 
CHART showing the purposes for which the United 
States spent about $3,373,000,000 during the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1922, was recently published by a 
New York journal. At first sight, the chart is encourag- 
ing, since it shows that in the preceding fiscal year, the 
expenditures amounted to $5,116,000,000. It would be 
an error, however, to conclude that we are becoming an 
economical people. The difference, $1,743,000,000, is 
accounted for by the fact that certain expenses occasioned 
by the Great War and its aftermath no longer exist. On 
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the other hand, many new charges, with no proper place 
in the budget, but created by activities hardly authorized 
by the Constitution, are creeping in, and many more are 
threatened. The Sheppard-Towner maternity act, adding 
a heavier burden each succeeding year, the Sterling- 
Towner and other “ fifty-fifty ” bills, are good examples 
of costly and harmful legislation. Heavy as the budget 
now is, unless a check is at once placed upon Congress, 
the Treasury will be at the mercy of the lobbyists en- 
camped at Washington. A rough estimate of the various 
expenditures is given in the following table: 


I A SE ig. acolvpt dled acme aden eat $99 1,000,000 
RR Re Pa Ere Sy teen mete} 477,000,000 
EE saat co akaceudand s\n snaspmnbeeknDeks ae aaa 455,000,000 
ty i a li i A A ly I Aya ey 401,000,000 
Department. 6f the Interior... 2.2.0.0... ccweecces dees 341,000,000 
ji” PE ee em riaTs may 294,000,000 
Department of Agriculture..............cseeecccees 143,000,000 
Se RE ee eee eee eres 139,000,000 
a i 2 ks ates tebdnacencsbae one deta baie 87,000,000 
eee NS 8 ccc cca cb ek cacs she cgekae eee 45,000,000 


What this tabulation brings home in striking fashion is 
the enormous waste of war. The armistice was signed 
nearly four years ago, but in the fiscal year just closed, 
nearly one-third (29.3 per cent) of all disbursements went 
to pay the interest on the war debt. This is but one of 
the results of the war. The Veterans’ Bureau called for 
$401,000,000, and payments to the railroads for claims 
arising from Federal war-time operation, for $139,000,000 
more. This means that a war which ended four years ago, 
cost us last year $1,531,000,000. 

If to these sums we add the cost of the navy and of the 
army, it is found that in the last fiscal year the Govern- 
ment spent about $2,463,000,000 in paying for past, and 
in preparing for future wars. This amount equals about 
73 per cent of the total disbursements. If appeals based 
on charity, justice and humanity fall upon deaf ears, the 
excessively high price of war ought to show the nations 
that this method of settling international disputes is 
entirely too expensive. War bankrupts the present and 
mortgages the future. Today the cost of government in 
all civilized countries tends to approximate the cost of 
war. The fact does not bespeak a remarkably high stage 
of social perfection. 

The report further shows the necessity of keeping Fed- 
eral expenditures within more restricted limits. It is 
curious how the average citizen, and even many citizens 
whose training has raised them above the average, fails to 
realize that every dollar expended by the Government 
is a dollar taken from his pocket. When governments 
spend, the people must foot the bill. The liability may be 
more or less successfully disguised, but it always remains 
true that, directly or indirectly, the citizens of the local 
communities must pay. At the present time there is no 
more active encouragement to useless and harmful expen- 
ditures, and no graver menace to national economy, than 
the so-called “ fifty-fifty plan.” The theory underlying 
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this plan is that the local community supplies half the sum 
to be devoted to a given purpose, while the Federal Gov- 
ernment “donates” the remaining fifty per cent. The 
proposition is alluring, but the ultimate fact is that while 
the taxing power may be three-fold, Federal, State and 
city, the same person, namely, the citizen, is the one 
source taxed by all three. Several years ago the Governor 
of Pennsylvania complained that the Federal Government 
had gone so tar in 1ts taxing power that very few sources 
were left to be tapped by the States. More recently Sen- 
ator Borah has warned us that while we are continually 
calling for more money to meet the costs of government, 
the sources of taxation are drying up. The “ fifty-fifty 
plan”’ is simply an enticement to spend more money by 
apparently cutting the cost in half. In practise it means 
that money must be sent to Washington, and after the 
Washington “ overhead ” is subtracted, what is left will be 
returned to the source whence it came, burdened with 
vexatious conditions prescribed by the political bureau- 
ctats in Congress, 

Our budgets are now running, and even with no new 
requisitions upon the Treasury, will probably continue to 
run, from $3,500,000,000 upward. Assuredly, the times 
are not propitious for the expenditure of three or four 
billions in bonuses, or the creating of new departments 
such as the proposed Department of Education, with an 
initial appropriation of $100,000,000. As Senator Borah 
recently said in the Senate: 


We have a deficit for 1923 estimated at $500,000,000. That is 
the situation presented to us, not as a speculative proposition, but 
by actual figures. By the close of the Civil War, we had an 
indebtedness of about $2,674,815,356. By 1915, we had reduced 
this indebtedness to $1,090,148,006. In other words, during the 
space of fifty years, we had reduced our public indebtedness 
something over $1,000,000,000. If we are to judge the’ future 
by the past, we now have an indebtedness which will take us 
more than 1,000 years to lift, to say nothing of the constantly 
increasing burden in the way of increased taxes from year to 
year by reason of the increased budgets. And yet it is proposed, 
in addition to what we already have, to lay on an extra indebt- 
edness. 


This is a rich country, but no resources can long stand 
the strain now being created at Washington. At present 
the Federal debt is about $22,000,000,000, a per capita of 
about $207.50. The disbursements during the last fiscal 
year took about $31.60 from every man, woman and child 
in the United States, or $158 from the average family. 
To this sum must be added what is paid in State and city 
taxation, which in the city of New York would approxi- 
mate $500. And, if even one in ten of the projects now 
in Congress is authorized, the costs of government will be 
made appreciably more burdensome. F 

As a former Secretary of the Treasury, Mr. Carter 
Glass, has remarked, the most important factor in the 
high cost of living is governmental spending. The higher 
the amounts required by the Government, the smaller the 
amounts which the citizen can devote to the needs of him- 
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self and his family. The supposition in this country is 
that the Government was created to serve us. We shall do 
well to tie the strings of the family purse a little tighter if 
we do not wish this servant to empty it entirely. 

P. L. B. 


Notes and Comment 


Starving Catholics 
in Russia 
TYPICAL scene of Bolshevist tyranny is pictured 
by Bishop Kessler of South Russia, in an appeal 
just sent to us. His diocese stretches along the Volga 
and consists mainly of about 2,000,000 German farmers 
who had settled in Russia over a century ago. 


Under the pretext of Communism the Red czars of Russia 
robbed these farmers to their very skins. They took from the 
unfortunates all their cattle, fodder, fel, grain, seed, and even 
their last piece of bread. The year 1919 had yielded a good 
harvest. Yet in 1920 nothing was left wherewith to sow the fields, 
Many thousands died of hunger. Others, who were not willing 
to yield up their last supplies that might still save them and their 
children from starvation, were treated as rebels. They were 
massacred in vast numbers by the wild regiments of the Red 
army, especially detailed for this brutal work. The survivors 
were degraded by the Bolshevist terrorists to the most shameful 
slavery. 

An endless stream of emigrants consequently flowed in the 
direction of Germany. When Trotzky heard of this movement 
he sent his regiments to drive back the starving masses and 
shoot the recalcitrants. Yet the wild hordes were more merciful 
than the Red tyrant and allowed the fugitives to pass on. Their 
route can be traced by the numberless hillocks of the dead. The 
remnant that arrived, like walking corpses, at the German border 
brought the first news of the unspeakable misery that Bol- 
shevism had inflicted on these colonists. Their cries for help 
had not been permitted to reach the outer world, lest men might 
guess of what a nature was the Bolshevist “paradise” prepared 
for these hapless people. 


This, therefore, is an authentic picture of the Red 
terror. Bishop Kessler himself escaped as by a miracle 
from the hands of the Bolsheviki. 





To Shelter Bodies of 
Two Great Saints 

ATHOLICS throughout the world will be interested 

in information carried by the Metz, journal, Lorrain, 

that the Visitandines of Annecy are beginning the con- 

struction of a church which is to contain the bodies of the 

great Saint and “ Doctor of Divine Charity,” St. Francis 

de Sales and of St Jane de Chantal. For the last ten 

years these sacred relics have reposed in a damp, 

subterranean chapel. The circumstances are thus briefly 
told in the Lorrain: 

In 1905 the municipality of Annecy desired to extend the city 
in the direction of the depot. To be able to do so the; requested 
the Visitandines to change the location of their convent. The 
Sisters complied and laid the foundations of a new church to 
shelter the bodies of the two holy Founders. A crypt was built 
by them, trusting solely in the help of Divine Providence Then 
the war broke out, and the construction of the church, through 
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want of funds, was interrupted. Infiltrations penetrated the 
walls and water soaked in on all sides. 

The beginning of the work of construction has now been 
made to coincide with the third centenary of the death 
of St. Francis, whose writings have charmed and edified 
so many souls. Those who may wish to show their 
appreciation of St. Francis and his spiritual daughters 
can send their donations to the Mother Superior, at 
Monastere de la Visitation, Annecy, Haute Savore, 
France, or to our own American convents of the Visita- 
tion. 

Solving the Wet-Dry 

Question 

CORRESPONDENT, writing to the Milwaukee 
Journal, offers a solution for the whole wet-dry 
question. He strictly believes in prohibtion, so far as 
saloon-keepers are concerned and “bar-flies.” The whole 
viciousness of the liquor evil, he stoutly maintains, both 
as it exists today and as it existed before the Dry Amend- 
ment, would be eliminated if we were to have our beer 
and light wines “delivered the same as milk and ice, direct 
Put your cards in the window for a 
In this way 


from the brewery. 
case of-quarts or pints, or a dozen of wine. 
we will get more and better goods.” 


Heroic Death of Chinese 
Catechist 

LETTER from the Rev. Antonio Henriquez, S.]J.. 
superior of the Jesuit Mission of Shiuhing, South 
China, announcing the heroic death of Elizabeth Ts’nen 
A-gnan, one of the catechists of the mission, who recently 
sacrificed her life to preserve her chastity, gives occasion 
to offer the following interesting description of the mission 

institution of the Virgins, sent us by a correspondent : 

In China, the “ Virgins” are an institution recognized by the 
ecclesiastical authorities. They are not religious as they do not 
take vows nor do they live in community. Young women of 
exceptionally virtuous life, who through love of the Virgin 
Mother, desire in a very special manner to imitate her virtues are 
permitted under certain conditions to consecrate themselves to 
the service of God by a life of virginity and of good works. They 
remain, as a rule, under parental authority. At the marriageable 
age they put up their hair in a manner specially distinctive of the 
life they have chosen and thenceforth no man would dare pay 
court to them. They are required by diocesan regulations to have 
a dower or some assured means of livelihood. Exceptions to this 
rule, however, are sometimes permitted and in such cases the mis- 
sion to which they belong is expected to help to their support. 
Their work usually is to teach catechism to children and to women 
catechumens, to visit the poor and the sick, to prepare the dying, 
to care for the altar linen and vestments, etc. 

Elizabeth Ta’nen A-gnan had offered herself for the 
task of instructing the women and girl catechumens of 
Popin, a village situated in a district infested by pirates 
and brigands. She well knew the risk of her undertaking 
and had expressed her determination that she would give 
up her life rather than her innocence. So it happened. 
Taken prisoner with other young women, she refused to 
accompany her evil-minded captors and was shot dead 
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in her effort to escape, thus joining the white-robed choirs 
that follow the Lamb forever. 

Anti-Cigarette 

League 

= time ago announcement was made that all the 
\7 necessary funds for promoting the legal prohibition 
of smoking had been assured. The names of a number of 
our wealthiest businessmen were given as pledged to sup- 
port this fight. Victory was certain. Not much publicity 
has since been given to that movement, but here is a cir- 
cular showing that the virtuous Anti-Saloon League is now 
to be followed by an equally virtuous Anti-Cigarette 
League. 


Dear Friend: 


A temporary committee has been formed to promote the 
organization of an Anti-Cigarette League in Washington. 

The first meeting will be held on Thursday, June 22, in the 
West Parlor, Ist floor front, of the First Congregational 
Church, 10th and G Streets, N. W., at 8.00 P. M. 

Your name has been given us as one who might be inter- 
ested. 

The yellow peril of the cigarette habit is becoming more 
menacing daily. 

This insidious form of degeneracy having been greatly 
boosted by the war, has since then made inroads among 
women and girls to an alarming extent. 

If the mothers or future mothers of the race are to become 
dope fiends by the cigarette route what hope is there for 
the future? 

Shall the hand that rocks the cradle flick the ashes from her 
cigarette at the same time? 

Shall American manhood to an ever increasing extent be 
stunted and shriveled morally, mentally and physically by the 
cigarette curse? 

Shall those whose common sense and will power have kept 
them free from this habit, be constantly assailed by the naus- 
eating odors of cigarette smoke and the second hand poison- 
ing which to some extent at least must be inhaled thru 
enforced contact with the smoking of thoughtless, supremely 
selfish addicts to this poison habit in public places? 

Shall our local laws against selling cigarettes to minors 
always remain a dead letter as they seem to be at this time? 

Believing that the time has fully arrived to at least form 
the nucleus of an organization which shall inaugurate a 
definite, wisely planned campaign against this tremendous 
evil in the near future, we therefore respectfully request your 
presence and cooperation at this first meeting. 

Should you know any others whom [sic] you think would 
be interested we would appreciate it if you would either sup- 
ply us with their names and addresses or invite them direct. 

All clergymen receiving this announcement are earnestly 
requested to mention this meeting in their church notices. 


Yours for “ A Clean life.” 


Then follow the signatures of a volunteer committee 
headed by the Rev. C. H. Butler. At the same time we 


learn that the 1916 marriage statistics show one divorce 
for every nine marriages in the United States, and that 
at the present rate we shall have one divorce for every five 
marriages in 1946. But what is this in comparison with 
the cigarette evil in the minds of those who sign them- 
selves “ Yours for ‘a Clean Life. 
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